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Wauars "articulation" got to do 
with shoes? It's a highbrow word for 
the thing that “Lumflexing" does to 
insoles—it builds flexibility into the 
shoe by jointing the insole so that it 
has a place to go as the shoe flexes. 


But you don't need a highbrow word 
to tell you what Darex-Lumflex Insole 
construction does in a shoe. Smart 
retailers (and smart manufacturers, 


DAREX-LUMFLEX INSOLES 





‘Sts 








too) are seeing the longer wear that 
Darex-Lumflex builds into shoes, and 
they also realize that the cushioning 
comfort of extra thick Darex, added to 


the Lumflex flexibility, makes a combina- 








tion that people want when they spend 







their ration stamps for shoes. 






DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cambridge Chicago Montreal 











make flexible shoes* 


The rolling flexibility of the shoe (articulation) is imparted 
by the through-and-through slashes plus controlled expan- 
sion of the Darex-Lumflex Insole. And flexibility means 
longer wear. 
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THE STAUNCH ALLY OF SMART STYLING 


Sophisticated debs and chic young 
matrons have embraced Quality as an 
indispensable ally of fashion...a 
dictum emphasized by the march of 
present-day events, but so sound that it 


will long endure. 


Youthful shoes in Tandrite Calf possess 
remarkable stamina...their glorious 
fashion and lustrous finish survive long 


and active wear. 


TANDRITE CALF...in Quality... 
Color.. .Finish...Sturdiness... Flexibility 
...is working for you today, laying a firm 






foundation for greater business tomorrow. 
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The Gilbert Shoe Co. 

Thiensville, Wis. add 

an Army Russet Loop Tie, 14/8 
Heel, Hubschman’s Calf, color pro 
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e. hubsehman & sons, ine., philadelphia, pa. 











Popular Service Shoe 
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formerly thought first about style. And with the 
added tempo to the activities of women both in the 


professions and in the helpful war services there is 


now a 


what foot comfort means. 


The Se 


is justl 


qualities and perfect foot bal- 


THE GILBERT 


ance. We make it over our 3-point suspension lasts. 


Selected materials of the best quality are combined 


TIONING has created a better apprecia- 
tion of quality among your customers who 
with careful shoemaking. And, they have eye- 
appeal too! 

Kali-sten-iks MADAM-ETTES’ wide range of widths 


keener appreciation of and sizes adds to your reputa- 





tion for fitting service. All in all, 
rvice Shoe shown above the line with its many features 
y popular for its fitting is a Capital Asset for leading 


stores and shoe departments. 
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MITLER’S FUTURE was still a question mark nine 




















years ago —but there was no question about the 
future of the Foot Saver Gypsy Tie—already in 


demand by thousands of women who found it 








the all-purpose shoe they had always wanted. 





TODAY COUNTLESS AMERICAN WOMEN are 
aiding in the fight against Herr Schickelgruber. 
And as these women spend longer hours in 
standing and walking and working they appreci- 
ate more than ever the all-day comfort, the ver- 


— 
“a 
satile good looks of this Foot Saver origination. s 


“The Shoe That J & K Made Famous” 





FOOT SAVER GYPSIES ( 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
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IT’S A CHANGED AMERICA OU'RE FITTING TODAY! 


TWO YEARS AGO, no one dreamt there could be so 
much of a change in this country’s living habits and con- 
ditions. Personal physical changes have occurred and are 
continuing. How many of your women customers, for 
example, wear the same size shoes now which you prop- 
erly fitted them to in 1941? 





G. LEVOR & CO., INC. 


67 Years 


Gloversville New York 


Since 1941, the American woman's feet have really 
gone to work . . . they've developed. Women bought 
open and softer shoes of all types which allowed the 
feet to spread; worn lower heels, also, which called for 
a longer fit. Above all, increased foot-mileage de- 
manded COMFORT. 





IDEAS about Comfort have been con- 
siderably altered, too. Comfortable 
footwear is not “an old lady’s comfort 
shoe” anymore, but the smartest style 
any manufacturer can offer in supple, 
yielding leather. There is increasing 
emphasis throughout the trade on such 
upper stock, the foremost example of 
which is the mannish-looking, polished 
kidskin uniquely flex-finished. by 
LEVOR and making its name— 


SUNITA Flexy 
today’s buy word. 
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Ccnmensialle is nothing new to Florsheim! This business was 
built on the determination to give men more for their money — more in 
style, comfort and wear. Today, it is vitally important to save leather 
. - - and the best way we know to make shoes last longer is to have 


your customers rely on Florsheim quality for longer rationed wear. 


TO RETAIL AT: 


Most Styles 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANYe CHICAGO « MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Ly | BROWN SUEDE KID is as tie with a suit, 


luscious with mink. 


TOWN BROWN SUEDE KID shoes should] 


gently dusted after wearing, immediate 
treed, cleaned only with quality dressil 


especially prepared for SUEDE KID. 


STANDARD KID DIVISION® 


, outh Street, Boston, Massachusetégl 
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LISTEN in to the Philharmonic on 
Sundays, you music lovers. For the 
first time in its century-old history, 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony embarks May 23 upon a 52- 
week series of regular Sunday 
afternoon concerts over the WABC- 
Columbia network under sponsor- 


ship of the United States Rubber 





Company, which is itself 100 years 
old this year. 

The series, participated in the 
year-round by the entire orchestra 
of 104 musicians, is to be broadcast 
over the full, nation-wide Columbia 
network of 118 stations Sundays 
from 3:00 to 4:30 PM, EWT. 

An important feature of the 
precedent-breaking series will be 
the intermission spot, to be presided 
over by Carl Van Doren, historian, 
critic and author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning biography “Benjamin 
Franklin,” and of “The Secret of 
the American Revolution” and 
“Mutiny in January.” 

* * . 
MANUFACTURING employment 
rose by about 160,000 during Feb- 
ruary, reports the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, bringing 
the total number at work in facto- 
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ries to the 16 million level for the 
first time in the nation’s history. 

In 1939 only 10,000,000 workers 
were engaged in manufacturing ac- 
tivities. At that time 31 of every 
100 civilian workers in non-agri- 
cultural activities were on factory 
payrolls. Currently 38 of every 100 
civilians employed off the farm are 
factory workers. 

Leather, textiles, apparel and 
paper were among the major man- 
ufacturing groups with a signifi- 
cantly lower level of employment 
than in 1942. 


7. . * 


HAROLD A. READ of the Read 
Shoe Co., Binghamton, N. Y. says: 

“There is one serious problem 
confronting us in the shoe rationing 
which I think should have careful 
study and that some prompt action 
should be taken before it gets more 
serious. As you know, 60 to 70 
per cent of the buying public 
bought shoes for children in the 
$3.00 bracket and below before ra- 
tioning began. Since rationing, 
children’s cheap shoes have been 
a drug on the market, and sales of 
high grade shoes have increased so 
rapidly that all stores are depleting 
their stocks of children’s shoes 
much faster than they can replace 
them. 

“Practically all stores are on a 
dollar and cent monthly quota from 


their manufacturer and in the chil- 
dren’s high grade line, the sales are 
increasing rapidly and we are un- 
able to obtain the merchandise from 
our resources. People who have 
been accustomed to paying $1.50 
to $2.00 for shoes are coming into 
high grade departments and paying 
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$4.00 to $5.00. I have contacted 
the merchants in this vicinity and 
find that this condition is true with 
all of them. In one month’s time 
we are able to only size about 1/3 
of our requirements, as our quotas 
will not allow us to buy any more 
than that. Before Easter we used 
up an entire month’s quota in one 
week. 

“If some of these points were ex- 
plained to the OPA board and a 
request be made for the release of 
children’s shoes, sizes 444-12 and 
1214-3, from rationing, the buying 
power would, undoubtedly, go back 
to the purchasing of the grade of 
shoes that they were accustomed to 
buying and the children’s high 
grade departments could gradually 
replenish their stocks and take care 
of their trade in a much more satis- 
factory manner.” 








PAUL SASINEK, of Sasinek Shoe 
Store, Binghamton, N. Y., says: 

“The purpose of the shoe ration- 
ing is to conserve leather because 
there is a shortage, especially of 
good leather. Does rationing con- 
serve leather? ‘To my best judg- 
ment I say ‘NO.’ The average shoe 
stock in a family shoe store should 
be divided into three groups. One 
group of a shoe stock consist of odds 
and ends. Since the ration started, 
this stock is dead. I have a rack in 
my shoe store for odds and ends, of 
which I sell about one pair a day. 
But during the rationing I only sold 
two pairs of these shoes. Customers 
don’t buy these shoes when they 
must give coupon No. 17. 

“The second group is essential 
stock which you buy for Spring or 
Fall. Some of these are stock shoes, 
which a store is sizing for a short 
time. Can you get good sizes today? 
NO! Manufacturers are oversold 
and they return your order. This 
group is the one which creates the 
odds and ends. 

“The third group is your bread 
and butter line. They are the staples. 
An Independent shoe dealer who 








wants to stay in business must give 
good service to the consumer. In 
order to give good service to the 
consumer you must have sizes and 
widths. You must have good selling 
sizes; also poor selling sizes. These 
shoes should be sized every week. 
Can you get these sizes today? NO! 
Manufacturers will write you that 
the yare oversold and can’t make 
any shipments. Then who is get- 
ting the shoes? 

“The shoe rationing as it is now, is 
all wrong. It does not serve the pur- 
pose for which it was established. 
The shoe rationing should have been 
to the stores and not to the consumer. 
If the manufacturer produces only 
75 per cent of the shoes today, he 
should ration the same amount to 
the retail stores. Ifa store bought a 
hundred pairs of shoes in April 1942, 
he is entitled to 75 pairs of shoes this 
April. By curtailing styles and un- 


necessary trimmings the stores would 
do business on their allotment and 
would have the sizes and widths to 
sell, and give a good service to the 
consumer. He also would be in a 
position to sell his odds and ends on 
slow moving stock.” 


* * * 


MEMORIAL Day (May 30) and 
Independence Day (July 4) fall on 
Sunday. It has been the custom to 
celebrate holidays that fall on Sun- 
day, on the Monday immediately 
following. But not this year, says 
Donald M. Nelson: 

“By having the usual civic cele- 
brations of May 30 and July 4 on 
Sunday, we can keep production at 
higher levels than if the observances 
of these historic holidays are held 
on Mondays. 

“The capture of Bizerte and Tunis 
shows that the weight of United Na- 
tions’ total war effort is bringing 
magnificent results on the field of 
battle. We must work aii the harder 
to take full advantage of the victo- 
ries that the fighting men of our 
country and our Allies are winning. 

“This recommendation is aimed 
at attaining full production of es- 
sential war goods, it was pointed 
out, and does not involve questions 
of compensation in places where 
Sunday holidays are regularly ob- 
served on Monday. Mr. Nelson ex- 
plained that policies as to holiday 
compensation are set forth in the 








President’s Executive Order 9240. 

“Our goal is simply to assure 
maximum production of sorely 
needed munitions. For this purpose, 
I strongly urge that factories en- 
gaged in making essential war goods 
maintain their full-time regular 
schedules of production on May 30 
and 31 and July 4 and 5.” 


+ * a 








ECKELMAN’S, Seymour, Indiana, 
says: 

“We are greatly in accord with 
the rationing of shoes; however feel 
that up to now it is very unfair to 
any dealers in the lower price 
brackets. In our lines, shoes in 
men’s and women’s below four and 
five dollars are not moving. What 
will we do with the lower price 
shoes at $3.00 and $3.50? Unless 
conditions change a lot, most deal- 
ers selling shoes below five dollars 
will be out of business by the end 
of 1943. Would like to have your 
comments on this matter. We are 
handling grades from $3.00 to 
$6.00. Have always done a volume 
at $3.00 and $4.00. Today these 
prices are practically frozen. Re- 
tailers need relief on these inven- 
tories in order to stay in business.” 


"You'll have to find some other place for your jewelry now, dear." 
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SHOE POLISH 


Belongs in the Shoe Store 


SALESMEN WHO KNOW LEATHERS AND THE 


PARTICULAR KINDS OF DRESSINGS NEEDED 


FOR THEIR CARE AND PRESERVATION CAN 


HELP CUSTOMERS CONSERVE THEIR FOOT- 


WEAR DURING THIS CRITICAL WAR PERIOD 


T HE demand for shoe polishes has been going up by 


leaps and bounds. There’s just one reason, of course. 
Old shoes have to be made to look as new as .wax and 
oil and rubbing can make them. But just the application 
of a polish and plenty of elbow grease is not enough. If 
you are going to do the job you can... and should... 
do in selling polishes you must have the right polishes 
on hand and the right information about their use. 
Manufacturers of high grade polishes have this infor- 
mation and are more than ready to pass it along to you. 

Here is what one such manufacturer, J. V. Lobell, of 
Cavalier Co., had to say on the subject in a letter to the 
Recorper: “A product that is sold by the unintelligent 
clerk, such as the little girl in a —-— store, must be 
foolproof. It cannot be a specific, while a product sold 
by intelligent salespeople, such as most good shoe stores 
employ, could be a specific and therefore contain all 
of the needed ingredients for the best preservation of 
the shoes sold by such a merchant. . . . For instance, for 
white kid the polish should contain a wax and it should 
contain a penetrating white pigment. It should have a 
colorless white oil to lubricate the fibres, so that when 
that finish is dry, the customer can, by rubbing it up, 
get back the original white, shiny lustre. Such a polish 
used on buckskin would be dangerous. Waxes, pene- 
trating oils and the white pigments would mat the nap, 
causing the leather to look ugly. Naturally, a white 
cleaner for buckskin would have a foamy action to 
remove the deeply embedded dirt and nothing in it 
which would mat the nap.” 


EXPLAINING the necessity of having a better quality 
of polishes in the shoe store, compared with those sold 
in other stores, the writer of this letter says: “If the 
owner of the shoes feels it is of little importance 
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Auxiliary Kay Haslett, former Conover model, 

shines her shoes for the regular Saturday morn- 

ing inspection at the Third WAAC Training 
Center, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 


(whether or not he gets the best possible polish for his 
particular shoes) he can go to a —— store and buy, 
at a cut price, some polish, or he can go to the shoe 
merchant, exhibit the shoes, and ask for the best polish 
to take care of them. It would cost him 25c. which 
might be 6c. more as compared with the patent polish. 
That certainly is not too much to pay for expert advice 

. it is to the public’s best interest to buy shoe polish 
from the shoe merchant and to make sure they get the 
right article.” 

Speaking from the point of view of a retailer who 
has made a special feature of selling the right polishes 
to his customers, A. H. Geuting of Philadelphia says: 
“It has been a practice in my entire career to secure 
proper dressings for the shoes we sell and we find that 
it has been successful, principally in the children’s and 
the women’s departments. Men like to come to our 
shining chairs and have their shoes properly treated in 
the store, but we also advise them as to what dressing 
to use when they cannot have their shoes cared for in 


the store. [TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE] 
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“I7” Is Big Number 





in Spring Shoe Ads 


STORES north, south, east and west have been going 
to town in their Spring shoe ads— page spreads were 
plentiful, half pages abundant, while third and quarter 
pages, which usually lead, came out third in our check 
of ads by many representative stores. And in them 
there’s a very pronounced swing to Spring themes ex- 
pressed in pen and ink sketches—a technique that has 
not been used extensively for a while, and one that 
gives excellent accent when combined with a halftone 
shoe illustration. From an illustrative standpoint the 
Spring ads average higher than usual. All the way 
through, they give a definite feeling that these repre- 
sentative stores are really going after business. 
Number one theme is still Ration Coupon 17—and 
both copy and illustration put the coupon story over 


12 


with real punch. Here’s what some of them say: 

“Ration coupon 17 does a swell job at Kann’s (Wash- 
ington). A new season is underfoot. A busier-than- 
ever-season in which you’re doing twice as much walk- 
ing and working as in the past. Just how well you keep 
going depends, in a major part, on your shoes. The 
most rational advice we know is to ‘Buy GOOD shoes!’ 
Shoes of dependable quality, long-wearing comfort, 
lasting looks—and mileage!” 

“Boyd’s (St. Louis) for a whole Number 17 coupon’s 
worth—with no regrets.” 

“Design for Living .. . on three pairs a year. No 
longer a question of how many . . . NOW, it’s how 
good! Practically overnight quality has become the 
most sky-rocketing best-seller the merchandising world 
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RATIONING AND STYLE RESTRICTIONS HAVE NOT CUT 


DOWN SPRING FOOTWEAR ADVERTISING. IN FACT, SHOE 
AND. DEPARTMENT STORES ARE USING MORE AND LARGER 
SPACE THAN EVER BEFORE, GOING AFTER MORE BUSI- 
NESS TO OFFSET THE THREE-PAIR-A-YEAR LIMITATION 


has even seen . . . the essential in your shoe buying. 
NOW, even more than ever before, you will put your 
trust in Famous-Barr Co.” (St. Louis.) 

“Tip-toe through the tulips . . . beautifully shod in 
shoes for which you joyfully surrender your War Ra- 
tion Coupon No. 17!” (Jelleff’s, Washington.) 

“Easter Road Show .. . a travelling troupe of stellar 
walking styles . . . come, see our road show . . . applaud 
all eight famous names . . . then decide which one you 
want to ‘tour’ with. Your ticket of admission?—Cou- 
pon No. 17!” (Hecht Co., Washington.) 

(Also from Hecht Co.) “17 can be your lucky num- 
ber! ... You don’t trust to luck when you choose from 
these nationally famous shoes . . . and you’re making 
the best possible use of your valuable number 17 shoe 
ration coupon.” 

“Now that shoes must go further, last longer, Flint 
and Kent Footsavers are your cue, designed point by 
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point to give you buoyant comfort.” (Buffalo.) Also 
from Buffalo—“Buy shrewdly when you invest coupon 
No. 17.” (J. N. Adam.) 

“Quality that represents a wise investment of your 
ration coupon .No. 17.” (O’Conner and Goldberg, Chi- 
cago.) 

“They all contain features worthy of your precious 
coupon No. 17.” (The Palais Royal, Washington.) 

“Dixie Deb picks a lucky seven to make the most of 
No. 17.” (Sommer & Kaufmann, San Francisco. ) 

“It’s Bycks quality for my precious No. 17.” (Byck’s, 
Louisville.) 

Another high spot in Spring ads is the number of 
them that accented the variety of “name” shoes carried 
by the store, with generally a good word for each 
brand. Not new but conspicuous in this collection. 

Krupp and Tuffly (Houston) took a slightly different 
[TURN TO PAGE 23, PLEASE] 





Amended Order Regulates 
Cotton and Rayon Hosiery 





ASSURANCE that cotton and rayon 
hosiery will give good service has 
been provided by recent action on 
the part of WPB laying down speci- 
fications for manufacturing this 
merchandise. The action consisted 
of an amendment to Order L-274 
(hosiery), effective May 15th, 
which brought full-fashioned cotton 
hosiery under the controls of the 
previous order. 

At the same time, the amended 
order resulted in a further assur- 
ance that full-fashioned rayon 
hosiery will wear well through the 
requirement that such hosiery must 
now have cotton reinforcement in 
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the toe as a check against too rapid 


wear. 

Minimum specifications as to 
gauge, fineness of yarn, and con- 
struction of full-fashioned cotton 
hosiery are established by the new 
schedule (Schedule E) to the order, 
as well as standards for length, area 
of heel splicing, etc. Generally, the 
schedule represents no major de- 
parture from current manufacturing 
practices, with the exception that 
very fine cotton yarns which have 
not been found serviceable or dur- 
able are eliminated as a conserva- 
tion measure. 

In the 45 and 48-gauge construc- 


tions, for example, the maximum 
permissible fineness of cotton yarn 
is 100/2 in the leg and welt (2-ply 
yarn of “100” fineness), while a 
heavier yarn, 60/2, is required in 
the toe and heel to assure maximum 
wear. Equivalent single-ply yarns 
may be used in place of the 2-ply 
yarns if desired. 

Comparable specifications are 
established for other gauges of 
hosiery. 

Length of full-fashioned cotton 
hosiery cannot exceed 30 inches, 
with a permitted one inch tolerance. 
Length of the welt is limited to 314 
inches. [TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 
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The Editor’s 
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by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


To Our Family of Readers 


A RATHER significant change in the schedule of 
the BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is announced 
in this issue. On the first of June and on the 
fifteenth of June, and in subsequent months on 
the same dates, you will receive the BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER on a twice-a-month basis. 


Like sole leather, paper is a critical material, but not 
many people realize it. Boot anp SHoe Recorper, like 
other publications that have large circulation, use a 
tonnage of paper that must be conserved even more 
than the 10 per cent ordered. One thing the war has 
done to all of us—made us appreciative of one another’s 
difficulties, etc. 


Our friendships with our readers have been as close 
as membership in a family, so when we announce that 
your next Recorper will come to you on June Ist on a 
twice-a-month schedule we feel that you will understand 
that war makes changes—changes in everything, and 
that if men, merchants, and also publications are alert 
to their responsibilities, they will accept change—im- 
proved with the times—and play a greater part in the 
war effort. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, has said it in a paragraph: 


“This whole nation of one hundred and thirty 
million free men and women and children is be- 
coming one great fighting force. Some of us are 
soldiers or sailors, some of us are civilians. Some 
of us are fighting the war in airplanes five miles 
above the continent of Europe or the islands of 
the Pacific—and some of -us are fighting it in 
mines deep down in the earth of Pennsylvania or 
Montana. A few of us are decorated with medals 
for heroic achievement, but all of us can have 
that deep and permanent inner satisfaction that 
comes from doing the best we know how—each 
of us playing an honorable part in the great 
struggle to save our democratic civilization.” 


You in your shoe store, or in your factory, or in 
your tannery must “play an honorable part in the great 
struggle to save our democratic civilization.” We, too, 
feel that we can serve better by “setting our sights a 
little further ahead.” This places a new obligation on 
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the editors to interpret the news for its effects upon 
shoes and materials, and on merchants and their cus- 
tomers. 


We asked a merchant reader of the 
RECORDER, who has found the RECORDER a 
useful tool in his business for many years, what 
he thought of the change of schedule. He said, 
“It will make me read the RECORDER closer 
than ever—for in these serious days, one cannot 
afford to skim and scan pages of the RECORDER 
when within them might be the very information 
on war orders that might influence the life or 
death of our store.” 


We thank the merchant for his opinion, and we prom- 
ise him and you a paper that puts the emphasis on that 
which is important—to find the path to orderly busi- 
ness—so that when this war is over he and you will have 
a shoe store that has held the confidence of your cus- 
tomers and friends. 

It must be obvious to every man in shoes, that you 
cannot get the same flow of shoes in these times that 
you had previously. When you see stock departments 
down to bare shelves, you know that the backlog of 
factory reserves is practically consumed. Most shoe 
stores are now consuming inventory off their own 
shelves. The replacement shoes are on allotment from 
factories, and the outlook is not promising for stores 
to increase their sales percentages month by month as 
they have in the past two years. 

There comes a time in every business life when one 
must face facts—and maybe this change of schedule in 
the RECORDER is one of those intangible influences that 
makes a merchant take a more sober and serious look 
at himself and his business. Perhaps now is the time to 
make a resolution to get down to an orderly, effective, 
and efficient base of operations as a service station to 
your community under the rationing system. 

We made this Recorper change of schedule after 
long and serious study and observation, and one of the 
first by-products that we discovered was that we actually 
help to conserve postal manpower, for the Recorper, 
even though it’s a bigger book issued twice a month, 
conserves manpower from the former status of four or 
five issues per month with rail and mail transportation 







































and handling all the way to the store door of the mer- 
chant reader. So our expectations are for a bigger and 
better RecoRDER—one that is an inspiring and inter- 
esting “Voice of the Trade,” carrying a message that is 
full of fight and freedom to a field of endeavor that has 
proven itself vitally essential to a nation at war as 
well as at peace. 

We earnestly solicit your more careful reading of the 
RECORDER as it appears twice a month, for we promise 
you well considered counsel on the problems of the 
trade. 

There can be such a thing as getting too much flash 
news and rumors that unsettle and disturb the worried 
business man in shoes—and too little “considered 
opinion.” 

Ofttimes over-emphasis is put upon some little detail 
whose only importance is that a factory somewhere has 
got to change a gadget or a minor specification. It 
might have been better for that item of news to be 
streamlined to the factory where it plays a part rather 
than give the merchant the feeling that all that we are 
getting from Washington is orders and directives ad 
infinitum, and perhaps the jitters. 

So the RECORDER by this change indicates 


that the policy is “steady all.” If the retail shoe 
industry is to do its part and survive, the 





RECORDER as the merchant’s friend, partner, 
and counsel, will endeavor to play a more vital 
part. We accept this change as a patriotic duty 
in publishing and in paper and manpower con- 
servation. We have trimmed our pages a trifle to 
conserve stock—we have reduced the weight of 
the paper to also conserve, just as you in your 
business have accepted the shortages caused by 
war—we too go the full distance. 


So starting June Ist, you will receive the wartime 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER and we hope you will like 
it—in fact, love it. For your reading allegiance over 
the years has been a joy and a compensation to us, who 
have lived so close to shoes that we have it in our blood. 
Sometimes it feels as though we are giving a pint of 
blood with every issue we skip, but that is what war 
takes—a pint of blood, and sometimes a pound of flesh, 
from all, and all of it from some. 

WE ARE READY FOR OUR DUTIES AND OBLI- 
GATIONS AND YOU CAN EXPECT A MORE IN. 
TERESTING, A MORE EXACT, AND A MORE 
INTERPRETATIVE BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
FROM THIS DAY FORTH, AND MAYBE AFTER 
THE DURATION WE WILL BE BACK AGAIN ON A 
WEEKLY SCHEDULE IF THAT SEEMS IMPOR. 
TANT AT THAT TIME. 





Ration Curreney Need 


SEEKING to prevent a situation which threatens the 
supply of Fall shoes for consumers in some localities, 
the Office of Price Administration recently pointed out 
that the shoe rationing system does not require a retailer 
to send ration currency at the time he places an order 
with his supplier. 

Reports to OPA in Washington show that thousands 
of retailers who are now faced with the demand for 
ration currency at the time of placing an order are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to order the shoes their cus- 
tomers will be needing. To relieve this condition, OPA 
emphasized the fact that the only regulation which 
governs ration currency paid to shoe suppliers is that 
such currency must be paid before shipment is made 
to the distributor. This means that ration currency may 
be sent to the manufacturer just before he ships the 
shoes to the retailer; between the dates of order and 
shipment; or at the time the order is placed. 

Since retailers ordinarily do not have sufficient cur- 
rency to pay for orders placed months in advance of 
anticipated shipping dates the time for ration payment 
was made flexible to allow for ordering shoes in advance. 

One method of meeting this situation, OPA said, is 
the practice of some manufacturers who have dropped 
their “ration payment with order” demands, and are 
having “promissory notes” printed for distribution to 
their customers. These “promissory notes” specify the 
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Not Accompany Order 


exact time agreed upon between the retailer and his 
supplier as to when the ration currency shall change 
hands. The retailer signs the note and sends it to the 
manufacturer with his order. 

Any arrangement as to time of advance payment of 
ration currency is entirely up to the individual retailers 
and their shoe suppliers. 





To Name Advisory Groups 


Two industry advisory committees on shoes, one repre- 
senting retailers and the other wholesalers, are being 
formed by the Office of Price Administration in order 
that these branches of the shoe trade may be consulted 
on problems in pricing shoes as the problems arise, 
OPA said today. 

The plan to appoint retail and wholesale committees 
was developed following the formation of a Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Advisory Committee which met in Washing- 
ton with OPA officials on April 8 to discuss proposals 
to set maximum manufacturers’ shoe prices in a special 
regulation instead of under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

At that time, the discussion was limited to manufac- 
turers’ prices, although it was stated that ceilings will 
be established for wholesalers and retailers also. Prices 
for shoes at these sales levels are also presently covered 
by the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
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Arch Preserver shoe 


The ground is flat and the foot is made You walk as Nature intended you to walk. 
to walk on a flat surface. Therefore, the ARCH PRESERVERS’ flat innersole preserves 
sole should be flat. That’s logic. In shoes, the natural tread-base of the foot. This is one 
healthy feet must tread on a flat inner of several famous built-in Selby ARCH PRE- 
surface. Selby ARCH PRESERVER Shoes are SERVER features described in our booklet “For 


built with a flat innersole (illustrated above). | Women of the Year”. Write for your free copy. 


* 


Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


New York Office: 3120 Empire State Building * New York Retail Store: Fifth Avenue ot 38th Street 


ARCH PRESERVER © ACTIVE MODERNS + TRU-POISE «© STYL-EEZ «© EASY GOERS 
PHYSICAL CULTURE © GROUND GRIPPER © CANTILEVER 
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How Clothing and Footwear 


BY the first of June Britain’s clothes rationing system 
will have been in operation for two years, a period long 
enough to provide an effective survey of its working. 
The distinct change in consumer buying psychology 
which has been a direct result of the system may be of 
particular interest to American retailers at a time when 
the U. S. A. is in the early stages of its own rationing 
scheme. 

It is worth recalling that, with the declaration of war 
in 1939, there was a consumer “run” on shoe purchases, 
amounting in places almost to panic buying. Retailers 
helped this trend by priming their customers with talk 
about “investment purchases,” hinting darkly at the pos- 
sibilities of severe shoe shortages in the future. But 
whether the phase was covered by the term “investment 
purchase” or by the more cynical “hoarding,” the fact 
is that a boom in shoe sales became general all over the 
country, to the chagrin of officialdom but to the scarcely 
concealed delight of manufacturers and retailers. 

The buying spree was most marked in those localities 
officially designated as “reception areas,” which had be- 
come abnormally populated with people from the more 
dangerous “evacuation areas.” It continued unchecked 
until May, 1941, by which time it seemed to be grow- 
ing in momentum rather than showing signs of reach- 
ing saturation point. It was then that, with retail shops 
closed during the Whitsun weekend, the government 


administered an effective shock by announcing a general 
clothes rationing scheme, temporarily administered by 
the use of obsolete food coupons. 

The government scheme went out under the slogan of 
“Fair Shares,” and pinned down the basic reason for 
rationing as being the influence described by the presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade at the time as “geo- 
graphical maldistribution of clothing and footwear.” 
Certainly the major shifting of population from danger 
zones had unbalanced supply and demand very exten- 
sively, and, although the Board of Trade obviously had 
the country’s long term belt-tightening in mind also. 
the first object of the scheme was, indeed, to secure a 
more fair distribution of the nation’s supplies, by pre- 
venting available goods from being snapped up and 
hoarded by people who had the money to do so, leaving 
others with the prospect of going short. 


The Scheme 

One fact which may need to be specially stressed to 
American readers is that there is a basic difference be- 
tween the British clothing rationing scheme and the 
American plan for footwear rationing. Jn Britain, shoes 
are not specifically rationed as such. They fit into a 
much wider field, being merely lumped together, as a 
“clothing” item, with most other components of the 
family wardrobe. Each member of the public has an 
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The Editor of “The Footwear Organiser", Well Known Shoe 


Publication in Great Britain, Prepared This Thorough and 


Comprehensive Analysis of the Effect of Rationing on 


the Shoe Trade in Britain. 


to American Shoe Retailers Now, for Many of the Events 


it's of Particular Interest 


He Mentions Are Being Paralleled in This Country, Now 


That Shoe Rationing Is In Effect in the United States. 


Clothes Ration Boow in current use in Britain. Coupons are 
detached by retailers, since it is illegal for them to ac- 
cept loose coupons from customers. Coupons are printed by 
a banknote process to guard against forgery, a practice 
said to have been vorevalent with earlier ration book issues. 


Rationing Works in Britain 


issue of coupons which are expendable at will on cloth- 
ing footwear—and latterly even some household soft 
goods—according to the number of coupons at which 
any particular item is pointed. For example, men’s shoes 
are scaled at seven coupons, women’s at five, children’s 
—in the smaller sizes at least—at two coupons, and 
infants’ at one. (By way of judging comparative coupon 
values, it may be noted that a man’s suit takes 26, a 
shirt five, and a woman’s skirt seven, etc.) 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is nothing to pre- 
vent a woman with a good reserve of other clothes from 
buying shoes with her complete coupon ration, amount- 
ing to a possible 13 pairs out of the first year’s issue of 
coupons! This, in fact, was known to have been done 
quite frequently. The coupon dssue has since been con- 
siderably reduced from the 66 which were initially given. 
(In May, 1942, the issue was cut to 60 coupons, spread 
over 15 months; that is, at the rate of 48 a year, against 
the initial 66.) 

In the first year. the coupons were split into two por- 
tions, one with a deferred validity. The system at pres- 
ent has three periodic validity releases, a measure de- 
signed to prevent consumers from squandering their 
annual ration thoughtlessly on seasonal merchandise. 

Although there was—and is—nothing to prevent the 
entire clothing ration from being used up in shoe buy- 
ing, the possibility becomes increasingly remote as 
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clothing reserves get lower, and it is generally reckoned 
that the average adult spends approximately 16 per cerit 
of his or her coupons on footwear, working out at 
about two pairs of shoes for women and one and a half 
for men. 

Children usually get more shoes than this, but the 
percentage may be about the same, since children are 
entitled to special supplementary coupon issues. 

It may also be noted that there are special supple- 
mentary allowances of coupons issued to workers who 
are engaged on jobs which are particularly hard on 
clothing and footwear. 


First Reactions 

The obvious first reaction to the consumer rationing 
scheme was the desire, on the part of the public to make 
every item of clothing last much longer than it would 
normally last, leading to an immediate demand for 
better qualities and sturdier types, in conjunction with 
a styling which would not easily “date.” Generally 
speaking, “high fashion” stock became shelf-bound. 

The tendency for the public to look with even greater 
care on their coupon expenditures, and for them to con- 
centrate still more upon the best available grades, was, 
of course, intensified when the coupon issue—as has 
been noted—was severely reduced. 

[TURN TO PAGE 20, PLEASE] 
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How Footwear Rationing Works in Britain 


In this trend towards quality, con- . 


sumers’ chief yardstick of judgment is 
that of price. Today, two years after 
rationing has started, the consumer de- 
mand for quality is just as great as 
ever, and retailers report that the 
cheaper the shoe, the more slowly it is 
likely to sell. 

It may be noted in passing that the 
general public’s yardstick of quality 
(i.e., in terms of price) is not an un- 
sound one, since they know that the 
Prices of Goods Act gives them reason- 
able protection, in limiting the amount 
of mark-up which can be imposed on the 
cost price of a shoe. 


Summer Stock 


Rationing caused one immediate 
headache for retailers, in respect of 
their normal, Summer footwear stocks, 
compiled before the Rationing Order 
was announced. It obviously could not 
be expected that the public would be 
prepared to give up the same number 
of coupons for, say, a Summer sandal 
intended for only a few weeks’ wear, as 
they would for a sturdy walking shoe 
having a life of many months. It was 
an awkward dilemma, since it was es- 
sential for retailers to turn their Sum- 
mer stocks into cash to provide capital 
for Autumn and Winter buying. For- 
tunately, the Board of Trade recog- 
nized the retailers’ plight, and eased 
the situation by permitting the sale of 
Summer and holiday stock at a reduced 
coupon rate, for a six weeks’ “Summer 
sale” period. This had the desired effect 
of thawing out stock which might other- 
wise have been frozen on the retail 
shelves until after the war. 


Brand Preferences 


In quest of the best value from their 
precious clothing coupons, the public 
has become more_ branded-shoe-con- 
scious than ever before. Manufacturers 
of nationally advertised brands are ac- 
counting for a higher proportion of 
total sales, and some of the larger de- 
partmental stores and chains who, be- 
fore the war, tended to concentrate on 
their own private lines are now anxious 
to have manufacturers’ brands in their 
stock. This is a tendency which is still 
growing. 

Generally speaking, the rationing 
scheme has worked smoothly during the 
two years it has been in operation. 
Consumers may have experienced in- 
conveniences, but certainly they have 
suffered few, if any, hardships; they 
have had little difficulty in getting ade- 
quate footwear, even if they may have 
had to stifle their tastes for certain spe- 
cific details and to accept instead such 
styles as were available. 

The future, however, is much more 
uncertain. “Cushion” stocks in retail 
shops have been virtually exhausted 
everywhere, and the consumers’ own 
personal reserves have also been large- 
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ly expended. There are now distinct 
signs that the wheels of distribution 
are becoming clogged as a result of the 
dwindling supply situation, resulting 
from a shortage both of skilled labor 
and of raw materials. 

Retailers have found it undesirable to 
push sales of rationed goods with the 
same freedom which would have been 
normal in pre-rationing days. Conse- 
quently, seasonal promotions have, for 
the most part, been discontinued and 
there is a marked absence of all kinds 
of aggressive selling methods. 

Ketailers, in fact, have reached the 
stage where coupons in hand often 
cannot be exchanged for manufac- 
turers’ goods. The resulting shortage of 
stock is causing most retailers to adopt 
a system—quite voluntary—of a daily 
sales quota, in order to eke out the 
stocks they receive, over a given trad- 
ing period. When their daily quota is 
reached the shop is usually closed; or 
at all events no further sales are made 
that day. The possibility is therefore 
becoming increasingly apparent of the 
consumer being unable to obtain shoes 
even though possessing the necessary 
coupons to acquire them. 

Most shoe manufacturers now ration 
their retail outlets to a percentage of 
their pre-war sales, roughly correspond- 





Ad Features Important 
Reminder 


IMPORTANT DATE 
TO REMEMBER 


JUNE 15, 1943 


This is the los? day te take advantage ond use your NO. 17 
STAMP for the purchase of FOOTWEAR. 
Consider every devel! when you go to purchese your shoes. 
Ours ore of the finest . . constructed by Master Crafts. 
men. ~ Too, they ore fitted by MEN who hove been 
trained to give you utmest! core when fitting your feet. Mr 
Chase, or Mr. Kopish, will be glod to assist you on your 
visit to the Cinderlla Shop. 

Where Shoes FIT ond BENEFIT 

Cinderella Shop—Street Floor 


Boston Store 


FORT DODGE. 10WA 











Fort Dodge, lowa.—Boston Store, here, 
reminded their customers of the expira- 
tion date of their Number 17 P in 
this ad recently. Copy read: "Important 
Date to Remember—June 15, 1943. This 
is the last day to take advantage and 
use your Number 17 stamp for the pur- 
chase of footwear." Charley Chase of 
the store wrote BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER saying, “This ad was run 
through a suggestion in a recent issue of 
your fine magazine.” 





ing to the manufacturer’s own “per- 
mitted output” percentage. Few sup- 
pliers are now willing to open new re- 
tail accounts, and it is to be imagined 
there may be many retailers who wish 
that they had cultivated better rela- 
tionships with manufacturers during 
pre-war times. 

The most serious shortage has been 
in infants’ and children’s lines, a short- 
age which at times assumed the pro- 
portions of a famine, sending parents 
out on protracted shopping expeditions 
which were often fruitless. By issuing 
supplementary production licenses, the 
Board of Trade has since eased the 
shortage somewhat, but there is still 
real cause for concern. It may be noted 
in passing that the children’s shoe de- 
mand has been enormously increased 
by reason of the disappearance of so 
much rubber footwear from the usual 
channels of supply. 


Licensed Production 


The possibility of shoe production’s 
being stepped up to approximate to con- 
sumer demand is_ unlikely—indeed, 
probably quite impossible—owing to 
the situation in labor and raw material. 

All shoe production is, of course, sub- 
ject to an official licensing system; man- 
ufacturers are not permitted to exceed 
the pairage figure which is allotted to 
them by the Board of Trade. Their 
supply quotas of upper and sole leath- 
ers are based upon this official “per- 
mitted output” pairage figure. 

What these permitted outputs aggre- 
gate over the whole country is an 
official secret, but probably comes to 
around eighty million pairs—against 
the pre-war output figure of one hun- 
dred and five million pairs. (It is worth 
comment that in 1940 the industry in- 
formed the government that the mini- 
mum output figure necessary to ensure 
enough shoes for civilians was around 
ninety-three million pairs. - These fig- 
ures relate throughout to leather boots 
and shoes of normal types.) 

Greater emphasis on extreme utility 
styles might step up the production 
somewhat, but it must be remembered 
in this connection that styling in 
Britain has long been shorn of its 
frills and fripperies. 

The government insists on an out- 
put of at least 50 per cent of what are 
termed National Utility shoes—shoes 
made to rigid specifications laid down 
by the government, in order to provide 
a high standard of value combined with 
reasonable wearing qualities. But in 
fact, the percentage of total production 
of these lines is much higher than the 
minimum 50 per cent. 

The supply situation might be eased 
when bulk quantities of wooden soled 
shoes become available, perhaps to- 
wards the ond of this year. So far, 
those few versions which have appeared 

[TURN TO PAGE 23, PLEASE] 
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@ He may be a new war worker in your 


town, or he may even be a man who's lived in 
your town for years. At any rate, he has one of 
those valuable ration coupons in his pocket, and 
he wants to buy a pair of Fortunes — having been 
sold on the idea by the Fortune ad in Collier's. 
Are you sure he knows where to find your store? 
There’s one way you can always be sure .. . by 
effectively identifying your store as Fortune 


One of the many ways Fortune 


headquarters. 
helps you and all Fortune dealers is through com- 






TO RETAIL AT 


sh 10 sho 


SOME STYLES HIGHER 


pelling national advertising and special, colorful 
window displays, direct mail and free newspaper 
mats—designed to bring customers into your 
store. There’s a dramatic new sales-building 
program for Fall, including advertisements in Col- 
lier’s and Life, and your Fortune representative 
will be around soon to show it to you. Don’t 
miss it if you're looking for an easy, sure way to 
bring in customers. 

RICHLAND SHOE COMPANY + NASHVILLE + TENN. 


A Division of General Shoe Cerpeoration 


Style No. 6110, to 
be illustrated in one 
of Fortune's LIFE ads 
next Fall. 
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SOME HIGH-LIGHTS FROM THE 
JUNE COMPANION 


Every day women ask Companion editors how to keep fit 
and effective under the strain of war. And the June 


Advertising markets look like that today, right across ha: 
the country. the 


Women are doing men’s jobs, as well as their own—and 
more than ever doing the budgeting, buying and brand lea 


ani ike rar issues. is edite rith such ° . 9 ° +}: 
Companion, like other war issues, is edited with suc name remembering, for America’s man-minus families. oth 


needs in mind. We know that what she wears has a lot 





to do with how a woman feels and how well she does her 
job. So the June Fashion department features smart 
summer styles worn in Washington official and diplo- 
matic circles, modeled by some of the leading ladies of 
the Capital. There’s lots of timely, tangy fiction, woman- 
angled for pleasure and profit. Plus a look into the 
future in the first of three articles that tell about some of 
the miracles which American industry is developing to 
lighten the job of home-making for women after the war. 


These Footwear Advertisers take steps to tie-in 
with wartime market through the Companion 


Daniel Green Slippers 

Dr. M. W. Locke Shoes 

Enna Jettick Shoes 
Krippendorf FOOT REST Shoes 


Weather-Bird and Peters Diamond 
Brand Shoes for Girls and Boys 


Selby Styl-Eez Shoes 


Womans tne ; 


It takes a lot of study these days for the woman to 
run the domestic war front practically alone. She’s eager 
for ideas, helpful guidance, information. No wonder 
she’s turning to women’s service magazines as never 
before! For only in a woman’s book can a woman find 
complete understanding and help in all of her daily war- 
time problems. 


As Buyer-in-Chief for the home, she’s your key 
customer. The Companion keeps her informed and sold 
oa the goods you sell. So isn’t it sound business to put 
the Companion’s influence to work for you—by showing 
women that you sell products that are talked about and 
advertised in the Companion ? 
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UNDERSTANDING WOMEN IS OUR FULL-TIME JOB 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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slant, featuring five important groups 
—Gabardine group, play shoe group, 
reptile group, “suit shoe” group, and 
and walking shoe group. Copy reads, 
in part: “Buy what you need! Buy 
quality shoes! Take care of them!” 
The same firm featured “genuine 
patch-work alligators” and also, “GAB- 
ARDINE for that youthful spring look. 
. . . Aside from its very patriotic use 
to avoid using critical leathers, Gabar- 
dine is a ‘natural’ for your spring 
shoes.” 

The number of whites featured is in- 
teresting in view of some pessimistic 
talk about them that has been heard. 
They are starting off right across the 
country. Levy’s, Jacksonville; Thal- 
heimers, Richmond; Thompson-Boland- 
Lee, Atlanta; Guarantee, San Antonio; 
Volk, Dallas; J. J. Haggarty, Los An- 
geles. A number of ads, as might be 
expected, dramatized navy, but only 
one store stressed colored shoes. Rich- 
ards, Miami, said, “Step this way for 


“17” Is Big Number in Spring Shoe Ads 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13] 


a colorful Easter.” 

Good patriotic copy by 
Field and Co., Chicago: “Drums in 
your heart, Wings on your feet. . . 
In this star spangled year you’re on 
your feet . . . you’re on the go... 
working and walking as never before. 
From market to factory . . . from knit- 
ting to nursing . . . you stride through 
the day with wings on your feet be- 
cause you’re properly shod . . . with 
drums in your heart because you’re 
doing your part. On our fifth floor... 
shoes of steadfast quality . . . suited to 
your task . . . designed for your com- 
fort.” 

While some were better ads than 
others, they had to be better than usual 
to beat the average ad for Spring, 
1943. No one could ask for more con- 
clusive proof that the shoe merchants 
of America took rationing in their 
stride than will be found in the repre- 
sentative ads from coast to coast that 
came to Recorder recently. 





Shoe Windows Should 
Tell a Sales Story 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11] 


of Walnut Brown features the color, 
yet the shoes are shown informally, 
so that the complete display makes a 
pleasing whole. The artist’s palette 
used in another of these windows is 
extremely interesting from a design 
point of view, and serves as an ex- 
cellent means for making the shoes 
stand out. So the window display man 
has to be able to “tell a story” with 
the materials he has on hand and the 
shoes he wishes to spotlight. 

First lesson a display man must 
learn is to take care of his props and 
other window materials, added Mr. 
Schoenman. This is more important 
than ever now with replacements hard- 
er to get. He reuses his props from 
time to time, but usually in a different 
arrangement. For several years his 
wife has helped him plan his windows, 
and now, with the manpower shortage, 
she is doing some of the actual decorat- 
ing herself. It looks as though she is 
“signed up” for the duration. 





How Footwear Rationing 
Works in Britain 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20] 


in the shops have been sold quickly as 
novelties, but the trade thinks it doubt- 
ful that consumers will take kindly to 
them when they have to. In fact, manu- 
facturers and retailers alike are be- 
coming fearful of what will happen 
when leather supplies cease to be avail- 
able, and when wood soled shoes be- 
come basic stock. 

In the immediate future, the gap be- 


tween supply and demand seems likely 
to become steadily wider—a situation 
which must be causing anxious head- 


Marshall 





aches to the officials who control the | 


trade. 





Show Joyce Line for Fall 


PASADENA, CALIF.—A showing of the | 


Joyce line for Fall, primarily intended 
for the distributors in Southern Cali- 
fornia, was held at the Hotel Green, 
with some 200 in attendance recently. 
Those from other sections included 
Rudy Grossman, Sommer & Kaufmann, 
San Francisco; 
Bros., Tacoma; Hansel Pflueger, Santa 
Fe, N. M.; Sidney Mann, Butte; Ned 
G. Hess, Baltimore; Albert Wachen- 
heim, Jr., New Orleans; Hieron N. 
Bower, Milwaukee; Paul 


Co., Indianapolis; J. J. Jaffee, Hartz- 
feld’s, Kansas City; Harry Lasky, Shil- 
lita’s, Cincinnati; Stanley Freedman, 
Younker Bros., Des Moines; Arthur 


R. P. Allen, Rhodes | 


W. Sage, | 
Vicksburg; E. J. Bradley, L. S. Ayers | 


Jones, The Liberty House, Honolulu; | 


Earl Cantor, The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, and J. F. McElroy, Wm. H. Block 
Co., Indianapolis. 

The entire presentation of designs, 
all the “old familiar ones,” was built 


around the value theme. Models demon- | 
strated the practicability of the Joyce | 


line for “Value for the Woman Work- 


” 


er,” when workable models, some with | 


safety toe features, were visualized. 


Then came “Value for the Young,” | 


“Value for Town and Country,” “Value 
for the Eternal Feminine,” and “Value 
for the Home Front.” 


Faie Joyce outlined the present Joyce | 
design line-up as well as describing | 
each number as the models showed | 
them. Mary Thacker was in charge of | 


the backstage presentation angle. 











WHY YOU CAN EARN MORE 
OPERATING A 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 


(1) Liberal profit-sharing plan 


gives you a share of the 
profits in addition to your 
salary. 


(2) The growing demand for 
Health Spot Shoes and the 
resultant increase in volume 
in Health Spot Shoe Shops 
is reflected in bigger earn- 
ings for operators. 


Many of the top-notch operators 
enjoying the full benefits of the 
profit-sharing plan are men who 
have devoted their entire ca- 
reers to retail shoe selling but 
never before had an opportunity 
to advance. 


Many of these men admit frank- 
ly that they did not know it 
was possible to earn so much in 
a retail shoe store without mak- 
ing an investment. 


In order to “cash in” on this 
profit-sharing plan you should 
be a good fitter with the ability 
to develop customers so that 
they will become permanent 
buyers and recommend Health 
Spot Shoes to others. 





Mr. Marvin Harr 
MANAGER 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 


526 Pierce Street 
Sioux City, lowa 


Stepping into the ranks of suc- 
cessful operators early in his 
association with the Health 
Spot organization, Mr. Harr 
proves that ability is well re- 
warded. 


MEN WANTED 


Send for an application blank 
today. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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SMALL MERCHANTS Face 


TREND OF SALES IN RETAIL STORES, 1939-1943 
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SOURCE U. S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Department of Commerce and Senate Commit- 
tee Experts See Drop in Retail Sales as Inevita- 
ble Before End of 1943, with Merchandise Short- 
age Bearing Most Heavily on the Smaller Re- 
tailers — Reduction of Unnecessary Services, 
Economical Operation and Possible Government 
Subsidies Seen as Ways of Lightening Wartime 
Burdens. Shoe Stores Will Find It Advantageous 
to Stress Fitting and Service. 


IMPACT of the war on the small retailers of the United 
States is studied comprehensively in a monograph which 
experts of the Department of Commerce have prepared 
for the use of the Senate’s Special Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small business, of which Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana, is chairman. The infor- 
mation was gathered by experts of the committee and of 
the Department of Commerce under the direction of 
Charles C. Fichtner, chief of the Division of Regional 
Economy of the Department of Commerce, in consulta- 
tion with Bertram M. Gross, chief of Research and 
Hearings for the Special Senate Committee. 

The picture which this monograph paints is not 
optimistic. Problems of survival have arisen because 
of the war, and in order to meet them, radical adjust- 
ments will have to be made in practically every retail 
store. In some respects, the committee’s forecast of 
things to come assumes a note of caution for the fu- 
ture. In others, survival of small retail business is 
ringed with If, with a capital I. Great Britain, in 
the war long before America, has met many of the 
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The above chart shows the trend in sales of retail stores 
from 1939 to the present. Note the sharp variation between 
sales of durable goods stores and those selling non-durable 
merchandise such as shoes. Sales of durable goods at retail 
such as electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, etc., have shown a precipitate drop because the 
merchandise was not available. On the other hand, sales 
of non-durable goods have increased, but even the latter 
are expected to show a definite decline in 1943 as the pinch 
on production of consumer goods becomes more acute. 
In apparel lines a drop up to 30 per cent has been forecast. 


crises discussed in the pamphlet, and apparently, its 
methods of dealing with these crises have been closely 
studied by the committee. The result is that the mono- 
graph is studded with references to what British govern- 
ment and business have done since the war started. 

For the United States, a drop in sales is regarded gen- 
erally as inevitable. It is expected that sales of apparel 
stores, under which classification come shoe stores, will 
undergo a decrease of one-third in sales from levels of 
last year. Sales of general merchandise stores will drop 
about one-fifth. 

The study notes that changes are based on dollar vol- 
ume of sales, and will show decreases despite higher, 
prices, and that the physical quantity of goods sold in 
retail stores will be much lower than is indicated by 
dollar sales. 

Because of materials shortages and priorities, there 
will, of course, be less merchandise in most markets. The 
small retailer will receive the brunt of the hardship here 
because he may not have the credit facilities available 
to the large retailer, or he may not be able to cut costs 
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ACUTE PROBLEMS of WAR 


SALES OF INDEPENDENT AND CHAIN STORES, 1939-1942 
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in the same proportion as the large retailer. Further- 
more, in the past year small firms have not increased 
their inventories to the same extent as have the large 
ones, so that they are less able to maintain their sales 
by drawing on stocks. It is indicated that in the next 
year there will be many small retailers who because of 
difficulties in getting new supplies or because of small 
inventories may experience a decline in sales. Shoe re- 
tailers may be able to alleviate this condition somewhat 
by concentrating on more sizes in fewer styles. 

Widespread rationing is regarded as certain in the 
coming year, following the rationing of shoes in Feb- 
ruary and the point rationing of many foods. At the 
prices fixed under the ceilings, the demand for goods is 
expected to exceed the available supply. If the govern- 
ment does not set up formal rationing provisions, re- 
tailers will be forced to ration their customers them- 
selves, or else sell out to the first comers, and then close 
until new supplies are available. 

Formal rationing by the government may be re- 
garded as actually of assistance te retailers, tending to 
ease the situation of short supply because it insures 
future supplies for the retailer to sell. However, ration- 
ing does impose undeniable burdens on the retailer. Its 
ultimate effect, of course, will be to curtail sales. Deal- 
ers in rationed commodities may be subjected to a 
squeeze earlier than other merchants, and some may be 


The above chart indicates that sales of retail shoe stores 
showed a moderate decline since 1941 as compared with 
hardware, farm implements, and automobiles, where the 
most severe decline in sales were indicated. Retail shoe 
stores declined slightly more than those of clothing and 
department stores. Sales of food stores increased. 


May 22, 1943 


The significant fact shown by the above chart is that chain 

store sales during the first half of 1942 were considerably 

above sales in the first half of 1941, whereas sales of inde- 

pendent stores declined by almost 10%. The same general 

trend is expected to be maintained during the present year, 

that is, sales of chain stores are not expected to decline as 
rapidly as sales of independent stores. 


caught before they have time to readjust their busi- 
nesses. Another factor to contend with is that rationing 
may make previous ultimate shortage an immediate one, 


PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN RETAIL 
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and it is possible that competition may be intensified. 
Under coupon rationing this condition is especially 
true. In Britain severe price-cutting occurred under 
such circumstances. 

Another important burden which falls on the re- 
tailer under a rationing system is the collection, count- 
ing and submittal of coupons, ail of which add appreci- 
ably to the operating cost of a business. In England 
many large stores have found it necessary to hire staffs 
engaged solely in this work. Even in a moderate-sized 
store, it is estimated that the services of at least one 
employee may be largely devoted to the accounting of 
rationing coupons. Where different coupon valuations 
have been placed on different items, as is the case in 
Great Britain, the coupon accounting problem is almost 
as great as that of actual money accounting. In addi- 
tion, display cards and price tickets must also be marked 
with coupon values as well as money values. 


R ATIONING, the report concludes, does result in more 
gains (as far as social value is concerned) than dis- 
advantages, but it also results in much extra trouble 
and expense for the retailer. 

It-is expected that retail expense ratios will rise, not 
only because of the cost of maintaining a rationing sys- 
tem, but also because fixed expenses cannot be reduced 
proportionately to the decrease in sales. 

At the same time, wage rates and the prices of sup- 
plies and equipment have risen. Increases in average 
weekly earnings of employees, however, do not provide 
a true measure of the increased burden of wages as a 
retail operating expense. Besides the effect of changes 
in dollar sales volume, on the ratio of wages to sales, 
changes in the number of employees required to handle 
a given sales volume must be considered. The trend 
toward reduction of working hours per employee and 
the decline in productivity of employees, owing to the 
growing difficulties of replacing workers with others of 
equal ability, would tend to increase the number of 
employees required to handle a given volume of busi- 
ness. Some merchants report that employees are work- 
ing ess diligently because of the ease of securing other 
jobs. 


ANOTHER factor which cannot be ignored is that of 
prices. During the first nineteen months of the war, 
from August, 1939, to March, 1941, the rise in the cost- 
of-living was negligible, but the second nineteen months 
saw an increase of 9 per cent. In order for retail markup 
percentages (which were stabilized in March, 1942, by 
ceilings) to be returned to their normal level, wholesale 
prices should be reduced 3 per cent. This is because 
retail prices are seldom in any month adjusted to cur- 
rent wholesale prices, but are based on wholesale prices 
of an earlier date. The government has attempted to 
relieve this situation by reducing wholesalers’ and manu- 
facturers’ prices on some items, but not by raising gen- 
eral retail prices. In Great Britain the problem has been 
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solved partially by rigid maximum prices and margins. 
But this holds. true only with more or less standardized 
items. On all others, relief to retailers has been pro- 
cured through maximum percentage markups. 


SMALL retailers, in addition to being harassed by fall- 
ing volume, rising expenses, and price control, will have 
another cross to bear because of the maldistribution of 
stocks and output. The small merchant will suffer more 
than the large merchant because his resources are 
smaller, because he usually has no specialized traveling 
buyers, and because it is cheaper for manufacturers to 
sell to larger buyers. Evidence of this condition may be 
seen in the fact that men’s shoe chains increased their 
stocks 28 per cent in 1941, while independent shoe stores 
increased theirs only 14 per cent. And department stores 
increased their stocks at an even greater rate than small 
chains—4] per cent. British small retailers are in a 
precarious plight because no attempt has been made 
to secure equal distribution for small and large retailers. 

The result of these conditions may be an increased 
mortality rate for small retailers. Ordinarily business 
births exceed business deaths, with shoe stores proving 
to be particularly hardy survivors. The mortality rate 
is greatest in individually owned stores. 

While it does not provide pleasant reading for many 
merchants, this government study does supply valuable 
information which retailers should have, and by its 
realistic appraisal of the facts of the situation many will 
be aided to adopt counter-measures, such as reduction of 
needless store services, introduction of self service where 
practicable and other economical practices. Fortunately 
the element of personal service in shoe retailing is so 
important that merchants will in many cases be able to 
hold customers through the emergency by emphasizing 
the importance of proper fitting. even when they are 
unable to offer the styles and types of shoes that cus- 
tomers might, under normal conditions, prefer. In this 
respect the small independent shoe retailer who has 
built his business along sound lines enjoys an advantage 
that merchants operating in many other lines of busi- 
ness do not possess. 


OPA Warns on Infants’ Shoes 


Amendment No. 10 to Ration Order 17 also provides 
that manufacturersof infants’ shoes must mark the size 
of this footwear prior to transfer, using the same mea- 
surement standards and size markings that were cus- 
tomarily used before Feb. 7, the day shoe rationing 
became effective. This requirement, OPA said, clari- 
fies the order as to the practice of including as “size 
4 infants’ shoes,” footwear which prior to shoe ration- 
ing would have been marked with a size above 4. 

As to cutting down heel heights, or otherwise alter- 
ing shoes that are on the rationed list, to sell them or 
offer them for ale as non-rationed shoes, OPA warned 
that such a practice is in violation of the shoe ration 


order. 
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Celastic adds to her 
Foot Comfort 


pan 


Now it’s a woman’s job, 
where, more than ever, quality 
in footwear counts. 

Celastic is a positive means 
of adding a comfort element 
to footwear. As the shoe is 
made, this solution-softened 
box toe conforms to the con- 
tour of the last. 

In shoes built for service, 
that lasted contour is main- 
tained —with pleasing results. 


THE QUALITY 
BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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IT'S rational to expect every pair of dress shoes to give utility 
to many needs. JOHNSONIANS can be worn at the job, in the 
store, office or street—plus traveling to or on business and to din- 
ner at night . . . again and again—an ALL-PURPOSE shoe. 


KEEP THE Lut OF 


In every pair of Johnsonians—Performance Values: 


p. v. A concentrated line, trimmed to pp. v. America's great Squere Deal or- 


essentiais. 


. Smartest Shoes on the Square— 
continuing classic styles for men. 


- Best selections of available 
leathers and materials. 


. JOHNSONIANS are scientifically 
assembled to appeal to the 
greater number of American men 
in all walks of life . . . the most 
for their shoe dollar. 


JOHNSONIAN DIVISIO 


ganization, with its great, busy 
manufacturing and marketing 
facilities — build JOHNSONIANS 
with faithful regard to the econ- 
omy of production. 


. Every pair bears the name 


JOHNSONIAN and is tied up in 
national cooperative advertising 
through window and trade name 
publicity ... a teamwork by 
thousands of merchants—to make 
the name famous. 


FREEDOWBURNING 


| Buy War Bonds 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


NEW YORK CITY © ENDICOTT, N.Y. © ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Amended Order Regulates Hosiery 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14] 


Splicing of the heel must measure 4% 
inches, with a permitted %-inch tol- 
erance either way. A minimum of 16 
stitches to the inch for seams is re- 
quired and good quality 2 or 3-ply 
yarns must be used for this purpose. 

Colors for any one style of the hosiery 
cannot exceed four during each six- 
month period—but this range does not 
represent any change from present 
practice. The schedule bans lace bands, 
lace stripes, fancy designs or numbers 
in the welt or after-welt, while picot 
stitches, except for the top half-inch 
of the welt, cannot be placed more close- 
ly than % of an inch apart. 

Restrictions of the schedule do not 
apply to modified or full lace mesh con- 
structions, to jacquard mesh construc- 
tions, or to so-called non-run or run- 
proof hosiery. 

Other changes in the amended order 
are: 

1. Reinforcement of men’s rayon 
hosiery with cotton yarns in the sole— 
previously prohibited—is now per- 
mitted. 

2. The length tolerance of women’s 
seamless hosiery is increased from one 
inch to one and a half inches. 

3. Fifty-denier rayon yarns _per- 
mitted for women’s full-fashioned rayon 
hosiery are more specifically defined as 
“having an average tenacity of 2.3 
grams per denier or higher irrespective 
of elongation.” 

4. Restrictions on welt-construction 
in full-fashioned rayon stockings are 
relaxed slightly to permit the use of 
certain patented types of welts, but the 
overall length of the welt and after- 
welt remains unchanged. 

The rayon hosiery price regulation, 
setting dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
for these women’s stockings at all sales 
levels as a wartime measure, went into 
effect as scheduled on Saturday, May 
15. 

Replying to a telegram from Earl 
Constantine, President of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
New York City, Prentiss M. Brown, 
Price Administrator, wrote that the 
regulation “will be scrutinized over a 
period of three or four months to de- 


termine how the trade fares during 
this initial period under the regula- 
tion.” He promised that if inequities 
are demonstrated, “changes will be 
made.” 

Mr. Constantine, in behalf of a spe- 
cial committee of the hosiery industry 
had requested the Administrator to give 
favorable consideration to postponing 
the effective date of Maximum Price 
Regulation 339 for a month, and that 
“you take the necessary steps to assure 
that the added time thus captured will 
be fully utilized toward a re-examina- 
tion of the grading and pricing provi- 
sions of the regulation, with the pur- 
pose of making them.conform with the 
established practices of the industry 
and its market and of assuring their 
adequacy.” 

In assuring Mr. Constantine that the 
regulation will be re-examined during 
the next few months, Mr. Brown out- 
lined the following program: 

1. The whole question of price dif- 
ferentials and classifications for manu- 
facturers and distributors will be 
closely re-examined for the purpose of 
determining whether unfairness re- 
sults from any of the established dif- 
ferentials and classifications. 

2. Serious consideration will be 
given to the proposal of certain manu- 
facturers that one or more classifica- 
tions shduld be set up for “AA” hosiery 
—hosiery having additional features 
which give the stocking a greater value 
than “Grade A” hosiery provided by 
the regulation. OPA will be hospitable 
to the idea if appropriate specifications 
can be worked out with the War Pro- 
duction Board for such hosiery. 

8. The industry is invited to con- 
sired the advisability of giving manu- 
facturers the option of using the words 
“Grade A or better” or some other sub- 
stitution for “Grade A” in the market- 
ing requirements. 

4. OPA will prepare a booklet which 
will contain tables of prices and which 
will point out that “Grade A” specifi- 
cations are minimum and that hosiery 
marked “Grade A” may be better in 
quality than the minimum specifica- 
tions.” 





Buying Steady at 
Michigan Show 


Detroit, MicH.—Attendance at the 
two-day May Show of shoes sponsored 
by the Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club 
in the Hotel Statler recently showed 
an increase in attendance of 15 per 
cent over April, according to S. S. 
Weiss, president of the club. Buying 
was generaily good. 

“Retailers were free in giving checks 
for coupons ‘over the counter’ for im- 
mediate delivery orders,” he said. “On 
shoes for later delivery, of course, 
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coupon checks were not written. Re- 
tailers have settled down to a realiza- 
tion of how satisfactorily they can op- 
erate under shoe rationing, and both 
retailers and the public know more 
about it. With ration banking now sol- 
idly established, dealers are more sure 
of where they stand.” 

Study of sales reports showed white, 
black and brown predominating in that 
order. Among materials, white suede 
leathers, buckskin and kid were the 
leaders. 

Buying was stronger than for sev- 
eral months in medium-priced shoes. 
Aside from the difficulties of securing 


deliveries in the higher-priced lines 
because of earlier heavy buying, re- 
tailers in this territory appear to real- 
ize that the bulk of their unit volume 
in this war-industry center will con- 
tinue to be in the medium-priced lines, 
and are stocking them again. 





Army Buys Shoe Laces, Heels 


Boston, Mass.—Recent contract 
awards announced at the Boston Quar- 
termaster Depot include 16,567,000 
pairs of laces for service shoes; 2,400,- 
000 pairs of rubber heels made over 
wood cores; and 492,795 pairs of laces 
for women’s service shoes. Other items 
are 28,200 pairs of women’s four-buckle 
arctics to be made by the United States 
Rubber Co. and the Hood Rubber Co.; 
208 pairs of low-quarter tan shoes to 
be made by the Conrad Shoe Co.; 120 
pairs of nurses’ oxfords to be made by 
the Green Shoe Manufacturing Co.; 
117 pairs of lasts for women’s low ser- 
vice shoes to be furnished by McNichol 
& Taylor, Inc.; and 378 pairs of Mun- 
son hinge lasts to be made by Arnold 
Bros. and Co. 


Production of Rationed 
Shoes Declared Essential 


Boston, Mass.—“The production of 
shoes for military and rationed use has 
now been declared an essential activity 
by the War Manpower Commission, 
which is exactly as recommended to 
the commission by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association,” accord- 
ing to a statement issued by Maxwell 
Field, association secretary. 

“This ruling appears in Selective 
Service System’s Activity and Occupa- 
tion Bulletin No. 19, which was 
issued on March 1 and amended on 
April 29. The original War Manpower 
Commission rulings on the essentiality 
of the shoe industry covered only the 
production of military and industrial 
shoes, the output of which totals only 
15 per cent of the industry’s entire 
production, whereas the new ruling, in- 
cluding rationed footwear, now covers 
fully 85 per cent of the nation’s total 
shoe output,” Mr. Field concluded. 


Specify Ten Points 
In Fitting Children 


St. Paut, MINN.—In advertising 
children’s shoes, the shoe department 
of the Emporium department store, St. 
Paul, Minn., lists 10 points which par- 
ents should remember to insure perfect 
fit and comfort for the growing feet. 
They are: Room for toes, no binding 
instep, heel-to-ball fit, long-wearing 
soles, soft durable uppers, age conform- 
ing arch, snug pear-shape heel, 
straight-tread lasts, free action flexibil- 
ity, ankle-hugging top line. 

Dress shoes and play and 
shoes are advertised. 


school 
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to B national advertising, expert 
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d- a workmanship and distinctive 
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. friendliness of fit—a name that 
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on Ld Identify yourself with the Jarman 
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re * of ration coupons. S Z 
wt e Mellon Hew 
al * 2s illustrated in one of 
BE Jarman’s striking full color ads in 
© The Saturday Evening Post. 
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me LIKE WALKING ON 
e A DEEP, SOFT CARPET 
Z ® Once a man wears a pair of Jarman 
nt . “Million-Aires,” here's what brings him 
t. = back for more . . . the patented 
r- cushion insole that extends under the 
ct e foot from heel to toe. It absorbs jolts 
t. . and jars—like walking on a deep, soft 
ig ‘ carpet wherever he goes. 
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A regular service to Recorder readers . . 

National news of Shoes and Leather, and 
their place in the war effort. Orders and 
directives of government agencies simpli- 


fied for manufacturer and merchant. . 





Impending legislation of interest to shoe 





men, analyzed for them ... Read it, assim- 





ilate it, and make use of it, 










It’s your practical guide and solution to 


many of the complex problems that face 








your industry today. 
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si SHOE GORING 
an be REPROCESSED/ 


_ for immediate use o 


As of April 16, 1943, W. P. B. has banned (with exceptions) the use of all colors in 
shoes except Black, Town Brown, and Army Russet. If you have a surplus stock 
of shoe materials on hand in various colors that are now banned, the SHUGOR 
TAYLOR can scientifically reprocess such “outlawed” colors of shoe goring, shoe 
binding, and other materials, and convert them into usable Black, Town Brown 
or Army Russet colors for immediate needs. 















Conserve valuable shoe goring and other items by using them. Look through 
your stockrooms and send samples of the shoe goring, and other materials you 
have on hand. We will advise you promptly if they can be reprocessed; how long 
it will take; what it will cost. Convert your “outlawed” items into.usable merchan- 
dise. 


PUT “OUTLAWED” COLORS TO WORK 





TAYLORED -TO-FIT 


THOMAS TAYLOR A SON INC. 


HUDSON , MASS. 
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E-E-TAYLOR CORP. 


PROOF THAT CUSTOM 
CHARACTER NEED NOT 
BE EXPENSIVE 


BOSTON 








Military Shop Boosts Volume 

Montcomery, ALa.—A clever idea in shoe merchan- 
dising which takes advantage of large concentrations of 
Army officers and enlisted men is the “Military Shoe 
Shop” of the Lane & Matthews store, here. A large 
men’s store, Lane & Matthews enjoyed a fair trade with 
military personnel during the early stages of the war, 
but found that many potential customers were fright- 
ened off by the quality atmosphere of the store. Conse- 
quently, two small display windows at a rear door en- 
tering directly in the shoe department, were budgeted 
off entirely for military shoe styles, and a portion of the 
shoe department itself roped off for military customers. 
A sign lists in large letters the brands carried, and the 
complete size and price range. Particular emphasis is 
laid on long-wearing types, and a size range which 
makes it possible to fit everyone. 

Emphasis is taken off price and laid on the construc- 
tion of the shoe and its materials. Brands are stressed 
heavily, since the average military man is more brand- 
conscious than a civilian. 





Shoe Trees Introduced in Ad 
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Women’s hardwood shoe trees 
in 28 different sizes | 98 











ABRAHAM AND STRAUS The first wpeden shoe trees for women! 
Pubes Strest and Hey, E ical and derfal! They're even 
Brockiys, New York veotilated to air your shots ead preserve 
Please cand me the following paire the leather as well as the shape. Thpy'll 

Se help to keep the uppers of your shoes from 

O Pairs erecking, the lining from wrinkling, the 

ae inner soles from curling, the box toes from 

O Wid breaking down. Start prolonging the life 

CD Walltce ef your shoes this way at once and support 

CO Sereightsos your country’s conservation program! To 

DO Bighbeel ayle order — give your regular shoe tise and 

O Mediembesl aye width, specify whether or not you want them 

NAME for wall-toe or straight-toe shoes, high heels 

or medium. ABS Sboos, Stren, East 

ADDRESS 

crry ______STATE __ Mail and phone orders within wen days Beyeod om 

OCHARCE OCASH OCOD. taster delivery area add |< shipping charges per pair. 

—— 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham & Straus, Inc., used this ad to 
introduce hardwood shoe trees to their customers. The 
frees were available in 28 sizes, an innovation in this field. 
The ad caused much interest. 
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California Retail Sales Reach High Level 





Highest April on Record Reported by Southern California 
Stores—Business Expansion Pronounced 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — In discussing 
business conditions in this section, the 
research department of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles 
states: 

“Continued expansion of war pro- 
duction, heavy sales of war bonds under 
the Second War Loan Drive, and in- 
creased volume of retail trade under 
the stimulus of Easter buying featured 
business developments in Southern Cali- 
fornia during April. The combined ef- 
fect of these developments resulted in 
a rise in the dollar volume of all checks 
cashed, i.e., bank debits, to a new all- 
time peak. 

“Easter trade raised sales of most 
retail stores selling apparel to the high- 
est April level on record. Sales of de- 
partment stores in downtown Los An- 
geles were 23 per cent above those of 
April a year ago after adjusting for 
a shift in the Easter date. Seasonal 
factors considered, sales of this group 
of merchants in April were about 4 per 
cent above the March level and were 
as high as in any previous month with 
the exception of February, 1943, whén 
a clothing buying boom was in progress. 

“The number of women employed in 
factory jobs in Los Angeles County is 
now larger than the total number of 
industrial wage earners in the County 
prior to the start of war in Europe. 
The former total, men and women com- 
bined, was 130,000. Currently the num- 
ber of women wage earners in industry 
is estimated at 135,000. This total, it 
should be noted, is exclusive of the 
thousands employed in office work by 
the same industrial concerns. 

“Since last June when hiring of 
women for factory work began on a 
large scale locally, the number of 
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Dates to Remember 
Monthly Shoe Show, Chicago Shoe 


Travelers’ Association, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
May 24, 25, 1943 
Fall Shoe Show, Pacific Northwest 
Shoe _ Retailers’ Association, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
May 29, 30, 31, Jume 1, 1943 
Annual Fall Shoe Convention, Mid- 
Continent Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
May 30, 31, June 1, 1943 
Pre-Fall Showing, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. June 7, 8, 1943 





women so employed has increased by 
approximately 90,000. At the present 
time more than 30 per cent of the in- 
dustrial wage earners in the County 
are women. 

“While the number of women in in- 
dustry has been increasing rapidly, the 
number of men wage earners has shown 
comparatively little change since last 
fall. The shift of men from non-indus- 
trial to manufacturing lines has been 
offset by loss of men by these concerns 
to the armed forces. Moreover, the im- 
migration of men to this area, previ- 
ously a major source of additional 
workers for the war plants, is now 
much reduced. 

“Business expansion resulting from 
the war has been substantially more 
pronounced in Southern California than 
in the nation as a whole. 

“The expansion began earlier locally 
and has progressed at a more rapid 
rate than in other sections of the 

[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE] 
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MASRA Directors 
Hold Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A meeting of the 
board of directors of the Middle Atlan- 
tic Shoe Retailers’ Association was held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, here, 
May 16th, with Murray Rolfe presiding. 
Among those present, or represented 
by proxy, were: Cal J. Mensch, sec- 
retary; Mose Leibowitz, York, Pa.; J. 
H,. Geiger, Richmond, Va.; Louis Bend- 
heim, Wilmington, Del.; Harry Hahn, 
Washington, D. C.; I. C. Smashey, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; Sol Dantzic, Balti- 
more, Md.; Harvey L. Farr, Allentown, 
Pa.; J. G. Smith, Hagerstown, Md.; 
Roy Walter, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Paul 
Lippincott, Jr., Philadelphia; Reuben 
Gordon, Philadelphia. 

President Rolfe started the meeting 
by urging that shoe dealers cooperate 
in every way possible with the govern- 
ment. He deplored various unethical 
practices used by some merchants. 
The association went on record as wish- 
ing to co-operate in every way with 
the rulings of OPA and WPB. A 
statement of the association’s bereave- 
ment over the recent deaths of H. 
Walter Scott of Boot AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER and Louis Zuroff, a shoe repre- 
sentative of this city. 

Harvey Farr of Farr Brothers, Al- 
lentown, Pa., gave a short talk in 
which he reviewed practices of re- 
tailers in conformance with govern- 
ment regulations. 

A debate was held over the coming 
convention of the association. Reuben 
Gordon made the motion that, if a con- 
vention is permitted by various govern- 
ment agencies, it be held at all costs. 
Tentative dates for the convention were 
set; it will be held either January 9th 
to 11th or January 16th to 18th. 

Headquarters of the association were 
transferred to 1429 Sheffield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where Cal Mensch, 
secretary, is residing at present. 
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Regional Shows May Solve Travel Problem 





Spokesmen for Travelers’ Associations Agree on Value of 
Bringing Retailers and Salesmen Together 
at Central Point 


CHICAGO — Regional shoe buying 
shows held in central locations are 
evidently a good current solution to 
travel problems and are proving a boon 
to the shoe business. This is the opinion 
of Norman N. Souther, secretary-trea- 
surer of the National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, who points to three recent 
successful shows held in the Middle 
West under the auspices of his organ- 
ization. The first of these was the Fall 
Shoe Show sponsored by the Chicago 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, which 
opened on May 1. This was followed by 
the show given by the Northwestern 
Shoe Travelers in Minneapolis, which 
opened on May 2, and the Mid-Western 
Travelers’ show in Omaha on May 9, 
10, and 11. 

“All of these shows were extremely 
well attended,” Mr. Souther reports, 
“and all three were the best shows these 
organizations ever experienced. It was 
evident that both retailers and sales- 
men appreciate a show in a central 
location where they can cover as many 
of their sources as possible. These 
shows obviously save time and travel 
for all concerned. They cut down con- 
siderably on railroad use and use of 
gasoline and tires on the part of the 
salesman. One man in particular saved 
three weeks’ travel time in one state 
alone. Retailers who see five salesmen 
obviously save the travel and railroad 
use of four men.” 

Henry Thorson, secretary of the 
Northwest Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
sent this report in to headquarters: 
“The attendance was far in excess of 
any show conducted by this organiza- 
tion in many years. Buyers in droves 
were in attendance from northern Wis- 
consin, North and South Dakota, and 
our home state of Minnesota. Every 
merchant was looking for extra shoes 
as the quota given him by his manu- 
facturer was not large enough to sup- 
ply him with his needed requirements.” 

Jack Clark of the Mid-Western Shoe 





HENRY ©. THORSON 


Travelers, sent in this report regard- 
ing the show held at the Paxton Hotel 
in Omaha: “The buyers in attendance 
from Western Iowa, Northern Kansas, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska were im- 
pressed with the number of shoe lines 
on display. Their only disappointment 
was that they were unable to secure 
from their regular lines large enough 
allotments to take care of the increase 
of their business. Shoe shows that are 
being held over the country meet with 
the approval of the merchants who are 
able to see all the lines at one time.” 

Mr. Souther reports that the regular 
monthly shoe shows held by the Chicago 
association will be continued. The next 
few shows are expected to be especially 
large because of the fact that a number 
of salesmen who did not have their Fall 
lines in time for the May show will 
have samples on display for the coming 
meetings. 





Advise Customers on 
Rationing Regulations 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham 
stores “rationalized” shoe rationing re- 
cently by sending out a folder on the 
subject along with monthly statements. 
It cautioned customers that sales could 
not be made if the coupons were de- 
tached before coming to the store. 
Sales in such cases are conrary to OPA 
rules. The only exception is in the case 
of mail orders. 

Another warning to the public was 
not to buy shoes if not sure of a posi- 
tive fit, as regulations prevent the re- 
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turn of coupon 17 if shoes are brought 
back for credit. However, this has 
nothing to do with credit adjustments 
where a pair of shoes fails to give rea- 
sonable service. 

Customers were also reminded that 
some types of shoes are not rationed. 

While the folder did not cover the 
subject, stores have tightened up some- 
what on layaway sales. The coupon is 
required with the shoes and customers 
are advised to take out the shoes 
within 30 days. Stocks are becoming 
too depleted to lay away shoes unless 
the store is sure of a positive sale. 

Most stores report they are missing 
sales on account of broken stocks. 


“Give Customer Undivided 
Attention” —H. P. Carroll 


New ORLEANS—In discussing shoe 
fitting methods that have proved suc- 
cessful in actual practice, H. P. Car- 
roll, of Health Spot Shoe Store, New 
Orleans, said: 

“We make it a point to greet the cus- 
tomer cordially. We call him by name 
if he is an old patron; the newcomer 
gets a pleasant ‘How do you do?’ 

“Once we start to serve a customer, 
we give him our undivided attention, 
The store may be crowded, but for the 
salesman there is only one customer 
there until that customer is fully 
served. 

“First we measure both feet of the 
patron while he is standing and then 
fit him to a shoe which, in our judg- 
ment, is the one best adapted to his 
particular foot. Not at any time do we 
try to get the customer to take a shoe 
that is not, in the slightest detail, the 
footwear his particular type of foot 
calls for. 

“When the customer says, ‘I'll take 
it,’ we drop all sales talk; the shoe, we 
realize, must do the talking from 
then on. 

“We ask each customer to come in 
for a check-up about eight or 10 days 
after a sale. If an adjustment of some 
kind is needed to make the shoe give 
100 per cent service and satisfaction, 
we make that adjustment. 

“Practically all our customers come 
to us as the result of recommendations 
by those we already have served.” 


Expand Advertising Plan 


Brockton, Mass. — The Charles A. 
Eaton Company, makers of Etonic. Arch 
“Solid Comfort” Shoes, are expanding 
their advertising plan in which prac- 
tically all of their appropriation is con- 
centrated at the point-of-sale in local- 
ities where Etonic Arch Shoes are 
retailed. 

In addition to the transcribed radio 
spot programs dramatized by “Archie,” 
the Etonic Arch Solid Comfort Pup, 
this program will now include a com- 
plete program of traveling window dis- 
plays, a permanent window background, 
consumer direct-mail completely indi- 
vidualized for each dealer, and a com- 
plete newspaper mat service. 

The national advertising campaign 
in Esquire will be continued as previ- 
ously, as well as monthly messages to 
the trade from “Archie” in BooT AND 
SHOE RECORDER. 


Windows Show Work Shoes 


Cuicaco—Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
have recently featured an entire series 
of windows devoted to work clothes for 
women in a “Women at War Work” 
theme. Heavy thick soled low heel du- 
rable oxfords and steel shield safety 
shoes were shown on the models. 
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Every day thousands of feet join the 
march of women in war activities. Women in 
the services and in war plants need “fit for 
action” feet and “fitted for action” shoes. 
Shoes which must give protection against 
injury as well as protection against fatigue. 

On the home front women are walk- 
ing more ... to save gasoline and tires, to do 
their part in Civilian Defense, for shopping, 


for health and recreation. 


FIT for ACTION 


These are the determining influences 


in a woman’‘s war-time choice of shoes... 
sign posts pointing to the production of more 
and more lower heel types. 

In retail stores everywhere the shoes 
of many manufacturers are maintaining 
their reputation for fine fit in all sizes and 
widths because they are made 
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Brown Company to Pay 
Back Interest 


New YorkK—On June 1, 1943, Brown 
Company, Berlin, New Hampshire, pro- 
ducer of pulp, paper, and other wood 
cellulose products, will pay all back in- 
terest together with current interest, 
totaling $1,606,162.50, on its General 
Mortgage 5 per cent Cumulative Bonds, 
it was announced recenily by Henry 
P. Kendall, Chairman of the Board. 
Checks covering interest from Decem- 
ber 1, 1940 to June 1, 1943 will be 
mailed by the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Paying Agent, to registered 
owners as of the close of business on 
May 31, 1943. Due to the observance 
of Memorial Day on the 3ist, all 
transfers and exchanges by holders in 
the United States must be consummated 
by May 29. , 

This interest payment is due and 
must be paid under the requirements 
of the Standby Provisions of the Gen- 
eral Mortgage Indenture since the con- 
solidated earnings of Brown Company 
and its subsidiaries for the fiscal year 
1942 as computed under those provi- 
sions were sufficient to meet all interest 
accruing since December 1, 1939. This 
includes the December 1, 1943 interest 
payment which will be made on that 
date. 

The present payment is the third on 
these securities and will place this issue 
on a current basis. Interest for the 
twelve months to December 1, 1940 
has already been paid out of consoli- 
dated 1942 earnings, one-half on Aug- 
ust 20, and one-half on December 1, 
1942. ‘ 

Mr. Kendall pointed out that holders 
of old Brown Company bonds which 
have not yet been exchanged under 
the plan of reorganization consummated 
November 29, 1941, will receive inter- 
est payment only on exchange. 





Remind Customers 
June 15 Deadline 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Reminders that 
there is a deadline, which is June 15, 
for No. 17 shoe coupon are being kept 
before customers by shoe retailers of 
this city. In advertising, in letters, in 
printed notices on store windows and 
in verbal warnings they are reminded 
that here is a coming opportunity 
which, if missed, will be gone forever. 

Along with weather reports, news- 
papers carry the deadline dates for 
shoe purchases and other rationed 
commodities. Helping customers to re- 
member is accepted as one of the re- 
sponsibilities of changed times. 

With a slight break in unseasonable 
coldness and almost uninterrupted 
rains, there was an extensive revival 
of retail shoe buying, which has lagged 
but little in spite of the weather. 
Where to get a sufficient amount of 
merchandise remains the number one 
problem, with “sales power” a close 
second. Urgent orders are going out to 
shoe factories—to be placed on file. 
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Shoe Industry Pledges 
$71,250 in Charity Drive 

New YorkK—A total of $71,250 in 
contributions was pledged by members 


of the shoe industry at a dinner held 
recently in the Green Room of Hotel 





SAMUEL G. STAFF 


McAlpin on behalf of the Shoe and 
Allied Trades Division of the United 
Jewish Appeal. Over 250 persons at- 
tended. 

Samuel G. Staff, chairman of the di- 
vision and president of Julius Gross- 
man’s Shoes, was presented with a 
wrist watch in appreciation of his ser- 
vices. This is the third time he has 
acted as chairman. 

Speakers, besides Mr. Staff, were 
Baron Edouard de Rothschild and 
William Rosenwald. Max Friedman 
of A. S. Beck Shoe Co. acted as honor- 
ary chairman. 


Santa Cruz Solves 
Exodus Problem 


SanTA Cruz, CAL.—“All of the small 
cities, and many of the larger ones 
have suffered severely during the past 
year or two from the exodus of scores 
and in many cases hundreds of their 
inhabitants,” said A. Gosliner, mana- 
ger of The Shoe Shop, here. “Young 
men entered the armed service and en- 
tire families moved to defense plant 
localities. Santa Cruz was one of the 
small cities seriously affected, so we 
decided to get together, and start a 
campaign to sell Santa Cruz to the na- 
tion. In April, 1942, there were 1000 
vacant houses here. We started our 
campaign in September, 1942, and be- 
tween that period and March, 1943, 
more than 800 families located here, 
taking up all the slack, and starting a 
small sized boom in all lines of busi- 
ness. Here is how we did it: 

“Being mainly a city of homes and 


small business the one thing we had 
to offer people was vacant houses. A 
Military Affairs Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and over that signature letters were 
sent to 120 Army, Navy, Marine and 
Coast Guard installations, informing 
the commanding officers of the large 
number of houses available here. We 
urged families to come here to live while 
their men were overseas. Our city was 
a safe one as we had no defense plants 
to attract the Japs; living costs were 
moderate, owing to the large number 
of small poultry and vegetable raisers 
in this vicinity; and we had a modern 
home city with excellent schools and 
churches. These letters were re-typed 
and distributed throughout the camps, 
some of which had garrisons of from 
20,000 to 30,000 men. Small ads were 
run in the Army and Navy Journal. 

“A remote control was established 
in the Chamber of Commerce office, 
where a 15-min. program was put on 
twice a week by local talent, with a 
5-min. talk on the availability of good 
homes here. The California State 
Council of Defense greatly aided us, as 
it fitted in well with their plan of get- 
ting those not in defense work to leave 
those crowded areas and locate in small 
cities like ours. Through that organiza- 
tion two programs were put on at San 
Francisco, over the entire Columbia 
system. These programs were recorded, 
and from them impressions were made, 
which were sent to many of the smaller 
stations, so that the entire West Coast 
was covered in these broadcasts. 

“At the Chamber of Commerce a 
complete lits of rentals was main- 
tained. A copy was given all incoming 
prospects, together with a map of the 
city, and they could inspect the vari- 
ous properties, and pick out a house 
suitable in size and price. We discon- 
tinued all publicity in February, but 
still receive inquiries in reply to which 
we send maps and folders telling of the 
beauties of our city, sunshine, rainfall 
and fruits. Also, to all those seeking 
to purchase property rather than rent, 
we send list of realtors with whom they 
can get in touch. 

‘At first we sent inquiries and infor- 
mation to the big shipbuilding plants 
at Oakland and Berkeley, urging de- 
fense workers to send their families to 
this peaceful spot, away from crowded 
conditions prevailing there, but we had 
to stop that, as we received so many 
families of service men that we could 
not place any other class. The result 
of our campaign has been the filling 
of all vacant houses and an influx of 
hundreds of new people, and a conse- 
quent material increase of business in 
all lines—again proving the value of 
cooperative publicity.” 





Promoted to Staff Sergeant 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.—Jack Graham, son 
of J. E. Graham, leather merchant, has 
been made a staff sergeant of the 38th 
Battalion Headquarters Flying Corps. 
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¥ KEEP Grached CLEAN USE Srashee CORRECTLY 
ood 
ate 
as Clean brushes last longer and do Weeks or even months of wear THIS 
ret- better work. Hold a wet sponge can be added or taken from the 
ave to the face of the revolving life of a power brush depending 
all brush until dry and hardened on the treatment it receives. The 
za- sediment or stain is softened best and most economical gum- 
an and removed. Brushes washed ming and staining is accom- 
Dia while spinning on the shaft plished with the tip end of the 
ed, throw out the water and keep bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
ms it from entering the construc- shoe in the brush turns brush 
ori tion at the hub where it could material at a sharp angle, weak- 
= cause warping or swelling: ens it and causes it to wear out 
. Power brushes should be clean- faster. Too much pressure can 
~ ed at least twice a day. also mat down the hair or bris- 
1g tles causing them to cut against 
he each other. 
ry 
: USE ALL OF THE S7ask 
n- 
“ Another way to get maximum 
- service from a power brush is to 
il move the shoe from side to side, 
g utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
t, continual use of one spot as a 
y hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
- ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
s vals also aids in obtaining longer 
a more even wear. Use brushes 
: correctly and before discarding 
i wm make sure thet - hasgiven AVOID THIS Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
all possible production. a 
r : box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
| favorite foods of the moth. 
TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
WHY CONSERVE? 
Demands on the time, raw 
stocks and energy needed 
to replace wastefully used 
materials, detracts from the 
facilities needed to further 
the War Effort. 
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Arthur Bauer of Superior Shoe Com- Blum’s, which are offering a smart Men’s Store, which recently opened in app 
pany, Chicago, is a Private First Class selection in their shoe department. this Chicago suburb. The shoe depart- 13 | 
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members of the firm are also now in the skin, and include open toes and heels. tive lighting mark the new store. T 
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Estimate Reduced 
Production for 1943 


CINCINNATI, OH1I0—Estimates on re- 
duced 1943 shoe production compared 
to 1942 ranged from 25 to 40 per cent 
as Cincinnati shoe manufacturers com- 
mented on “what rationing is doing” 
to output and consumer demands, re- 
cently. 

Joseph Stern, president of the U. S. 
Shoe Corporation, reported that shoe 
production would be “about 40 per cent 
under 1942.” Several other représen- 
tatives believed that the reduced pro- 
duction might be less than 40 per cent. 
An estimate of 25 per cent under 1942 
was cited by several makers. 

However, Edward C. Orr, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association and president of the Potter 
Shoe Company, retailers here, ex- 
pressed views in agreement with Mr. 
Stern’s 40 per cent estimate with the 
proviso that “since rationing has cur- 
tailed the purchase of shoes, ,the 60 
per cent outlook for 1943 would be 
adequate to meet demands.” 

Viewing the Cincinnati retail mar- 
ket, Mr. Orr believes, “We’ll not want 
for shoes this year.” 

“Women have been rather cautious 
in selecting their shoes,” he added. 
“They have been buying good, sturdy 
shoes since they were not certain how 
this rationing would turn out,” 

With only a month left until the shoe 
stamp expires, Mr. Orr believes, women 
feel that they can “let themselves go” 
and buy fancier shoes. Some retailers 
find inquiries for fancy, decorative 
shoes on the upturn for the first time 
since rationing started. 

Many Cincinnati manufacturers dis- 
closed more stringent conditions pre- 
vailing in supplies and materials. One 
large manufacturer. said that following 
an Eastern trip, he was convinced that 
materials such as leather, linings and 
cotton were becoming scarcer. This 
same spokesman cited this condition 
after explaining his experience that 
“hitherto the stringencies appeared 
largely in calfskin and soles.” 


Play Up Southwest Theme 
In Ads and Windows 


CHIcaGoO—Cowboy boots and play 
shoes are getting extra promotion at 
Marshall Field & Co. as part of a store- 
wide feature on Southwest fashions 
and living. Colorful play shoes of all 
types are shown in window and de- 
partmental displays along with gay 
printed dresses and bright colored 
shorts and slacks. The entire main 
State and Washington window is de- 
voted to frontier-type clothes worn 
with cowboy boots. “Si, Si Southwest” 
is the promotional phrase used and as 
applied to women’s and girls’ fashions 
is further amplified “picturesque but 
practical clothes corraled for your own 
back yard.” 

The Store for Men is featuring off- 
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| MORE WALKING pe ; 


FEWER SHOES 


 SHOEMEN FIND A 
HAPPY SOLUTION 








ANY TOWN -— Any day — The 
Country over, it’s the same story 
More people than ever are depending 
on their own two feet to get them to 
the job and keep them on it...and they 
are finding that their feet need help. 


At the same time, shoemen are find- 
ing it hard to maintain enough sizes 
on their shelves to sell. 


The solution, found by many mer- 
chants, has been the agressive sale of 
Trimfoot Foot Relief appliances. They 
satisfy a comfort hungry public and 


provide good unit sales where sales 
are needed. Write today for your copy 


of the Trimfoot catalog. 


duty clothes in the colorful, carefree 
spirit of the Southwest, with legend 
reading, “The Southwest invades Chi- 
cagoland! It’s the mountain must 
come to Mahomet angle. It’s our bid 
to bring you the feel of the wide open 
spaces—to give you that yearned for 
touch of it in your leisure clothes—to 
keep it ever with you until vacation 
jaunts are again in order.” In a series 
of window displays are clothes and 
shoes for various sports. These are re- 
ferred to as “Companionable clothes 
for Your Off-Duty Hours” and the ac- 
tivities include skeet, fishing, with fish- 
ing boots on display, riding, with 
riding boots on display, hiking, with 
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New Trimfoot 210, shown here. has 
been especially designed for today's 
















heavy duty” needs. Sturdy leath 
er tops and linings give it tough 
Ress without sacrificing hghtness 
and flexibility Your cost $9.00 per 
doz. Retail $1.50 per pr. Send for 


sample on men.o billing 


TRIMFOOT 
FOOT 
RELIEF 


COMPAN *¥ 
TERRACE 
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TRIMFOOT 


TRIMFOOT 
FARMINGTON 


proper boots, tennis, with tennis shoes, 
and golf, with golf shoes. 





Former Shoe Man 
Reported Missing 


Syracuse, N. Y.—John Creatore, 
formerly with A. E. Nettleton Com- 
pany, makers of footwear, is the first 
member of its staff to be reported miss- 
ing in action. He enlisted in the Air 
Corps in 1941 and became a bombar- 
dier. Friends are hopeful that he will 
turn up somewhere, as many of the 
other missing have. He was operating 
from a base in England. 
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Bowling Shoes 
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$ 90 cowume sens 


rT] and OXFORDS 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
All reg. combination soles 
Right foot rubber sele 
Left foot leather sele 
SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Ne. 734 LW 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 





Institute 5-Day Week 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Rhodes Department 
Store, one of the principal retail out- 
lets for footwear in Seattle, with sev- 
eral shoe departments on different floor 
levels as well as a popular downstairs 
shoe shop, has decided to cut its week 
to five days. Carl B. Williams, general 
manager, is establishing the five-day 
week by closing entirely on Mondays, 
which had been a day for late open- 
ings and after supper closing. The new 
hours will be from 12 noon to 9 P.M. 
on Tuesdays, and from 9:15 A.M. to 
6 P.M. Wednesdays through Saturdays. 

The general manager of this store 
stated: “After serious consideration 
Rhodes is determined to help to its 
fullest ability to release maximum man- 
power.” 

This move will make available ap- 
proximately 8000 manpower hours a 
week that will be released for essential 
war work. Some of the employees plan 
to drive city buses and trucks on their 
free days. It is expected that much of 
the released manpower will be absorbed 
in other. war activities. 
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20 STYLES IN STOCK | 


Footwear Rationing Chief 
Addressed Meeting 





Atianta, Ga.—At the recent meeting 
of the Southeastern Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, here, W. W. Stephenson, Chief, 
Footwear Rationing Branch of OPA, ad- 
dressed about 1000 shoe dealers. Left to 
right, standing: Mervin A. Blach, Re- 
gional Commodity Rationing Officer, Mis- 
cellaneous Products; George P. Bomer, 
president of the association. Seated: 
William A. Molster, Acting Chief, Rubber 
Footwear Branch, and Mr. Stephenson. 





Sees Change in 
Fitting Methods 


WoRcESTER, Mass. — “There is an 
entirely new style of fitting in vogue 
to give the customer the proper satis- 
faction she or he desires from a pair 
of shoes.” 

Thus states Frank E. O’Donoghue, 
co-owner with his brother, Henry J. 
O’Donoghue, of the Foot Health Head- 
quarters, Inc., here, where there are 
on file the names, addresses and sizes 
of shoes worn by 9500 customers. 

“Sizes have changed considerably in 
the last few years and particularly so 
in the last year because women are 
walking more and standing more when 
working in defense plants. We’ve had 
to increase our sizes from A to D up 
to 8’s to AAAA to EEE up to II’s. We 
find women’s feet have become much 
longer than they were a few years ago. 
Today we feature a shoe with plenty 
of length. 

“The half inch heel has become the 
most decided feature,” says Mr. O’Don- 
oghue. “To get a perfect fit the shoe 
should be at least two widths snugger 
through the waist, two widths tighter 
at the heel, full through the ball, with 
medium length vamp. This sort of shoe 
gives a lift to the toes and raises the 
upper metatarsals to their proper 
positions. 

“For instance, the new wall toe shoe 
is the perfect shoe for the woman who 
spends much time on her feet. It has 
a straight inner line, broad toe, low 
yet snug heel and back. A shoe of this 
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Emphasize 
Every Detail 
of 
Shoe Styling... 














SHOE FORM CO. Inc. 
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style prevents overlapping, or pushing 
together of the toes, braces the ankle 
and grips the heel, lifts the foot arch 
up and lets the heel down. This will 
eliminate what the trade calls “Mor- 
ton’s toe’.” 

Mr. O’Donoghue was formerly buyer 
at MacInness’. The store gives a free 
booklet to each customer, entitled 
“Know Your Feet,” which illustrates 
foot troubles and their cures. 

One slogan which these brothers 
maintain is, “It’s better to lose a sale 
than have a dissatisfied purchaser.” 





Store’s Staff in Armed Forces 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Winning the 
war is now the exclusive business of 
members of the firm of retail shoe 
store of Clark & Knowlton, now closed 
for the duration. Philo Clark has just 
received his commission in the Army, 
while his partner, Major Samuel 
Knowlton, has been in charge of en- 
listments in Central and Western New 
York for more than a year. 





Takes Flight Training 


Laconia, N. H.—Noel Laurent, man- 
ager of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Store 
here, is taking flight training as a mem- 
ber of the Civil Air Patrol at the air- 
port in nearby Gilford. He is being 
trained on an Aeronca plane recently 
presented to the New Hampshire CAP 
wing by a Meredith resident. 
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matching price tickets. 





For Your PATRIOTIC TRIMS 


red, white and blue colors in cards and 





List of four texts to 
select from will be 
sent on request. 





Display Card 
8” x 14” 
a 
Harmonizing 
Price Tickets 
154” x 214” 


6 Doz.—$1.25 
12 Doz.—$2.25 


* 
150 Different 
Prices in Stock 
Any selection of 














prices desired 
Check with Order 
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DISPLAY CARDS: 75¢ Each; 3 for $1.65 
Three Blank cards with design Wustrated 90c 
Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request 
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COMFORTABLES 


* FOR FALL 1943 
No New Customers 


Betrarre Deacers On Quota Basis 


HE HABIT, women are getting everywhere, of 

“Keeping Their Feet” in cushion-comfort, snug- 
fitting Bellaire Shoes is responsible for an abnormal 
growth in demand that is rising steadily. The only 
limit of our service to Bellaire dealers is governed by 
the demands of the war effort. Their expanding needs 
have compelled us to fix quotas, in fairness to all. This 
prohibits our extending of the Bellaire Franchise be- 
yond our customers of record. We hope that retailers 
everywhere who desire the franchise now, will bear 
with us until such time when we can welcome them 
with no restrictions. 
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Shoe Polish Belongs 
In the Shoe Store 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9] 


“The trouble with all matters of this 
kind is that a practice of this kind is 
not persisted in long enough to get its 
effect. . . . We have been consistent 
advisors on the care of shoes. We tell 
our customers how much longer the 
shoes will wear if they take care of 
them. 

“The results have been that we have 
a very fine and outstanding business 
on dressings. We have been very care- 
ful as to the kind of dressing to be used 
for each leather. Such dressings are 
incorporated eagerly by manufactur- 
ers.” 

In answer to an inquiry as to their 
technique in introducing the subjett of 
polishes to the purchaser of a pair of 
shoes, Walter D. Rosenberg of Hof- 
heimer’s, Norfolk, had this to say: 
“When the shoe sale has been consum- 
mated the salesman brings out a pack- 
age of shoe dressing. Opening the 
package so as to display the contents 
in its container, he opens the sale some- 
thing like this: 

“Salesman: ‘Now here is the correct 
dressing for these shoes. It will not 
only help to keep your shoes looking 
right, but will actually preserve the 
material itself.’ 

“Customer: ‘Yes, that’s very true, 
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but I have my shoes cleaned in a boot 
black parlor.’ 

“Salesman: ‘You see these polishes 
are sold only in shoe stores. There is a 
special dressing for each type of shoe 
material. Just as each material re- 
quires special chemicals in processing, 
so does each material reguire special 
ingredients to preserve its life and 
maintain its finish. We specialize in 
these polishes because we think it is a 
distinct service to the customer to re- 
ceive the advice of a trained salesman, 
as to the care of her shoes at the time 
she buys those shoes.’ ” 

Regarding the selling of polishes for 
children’s shoes, the same store reports 
as follows: “The salesperson at the con- 
clusion of the shoe sale takes a bottle 
of polish from its carton and showing 
it to the mother or father, merely 
says, ‘This is the correct polish to keep 
these shoes looking new.’ Where this 
method is followed the suggestion is 
usually gratefully received and results 
in an immediate polish sale, repeat 
sales on both shoes and polish, and 
greater customer satisfaction.” 





California Retail Sales 
Reach High Level 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


country. Being the principal aircraft 
production center of the nation, South- 
ern California was called upon to pro- 
duce large numbers of aircraft from 


the outset of war in Europe. The early 
and rapid expansion of this industry 
and its allied lines, and later shipbuild- 
ing, has made this area one of the prin- 
cipal war production centers of the 
nation. In this connection it is noted 
that California has received a greater 
dollar volume of war contracts than 
any other state, and more than two- 
thirds of the California total is centered 
in Los Angeles and San Diego counties. 





Sales Hold Up in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—In spite of shoe 
rationing, sales in this area are hold- 
ing up better than anticipated, with 
one or two places reporting marked 
gains. The general situation is one of 
switching to better shoes and an in- 
crease in the sale of play shoes. Sale 
of men’s shoes is off, due to the large 
number of men in the armed services 
coupled with the fact that most men 
now in the home market are working 
six and seven days a week in war in- 
dustries and have little time for shop- 
ping and pleasure. 

Outstanding among the places re- 
porting sales increases is the Boston 
Store where William R. Briggs, man- 
ager of the shoe department reports 
that sales doubled during the ration 
period in February. Sales for March 
were 25 per cent ahead of last year. 

Emmett Smollins, manager of the 
shoe departments at Shepard’s, re- 
ports business on a par with last year. 
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Canada Imports More 
Rubber Boots, Shoes 


MONTREAL, CAN.—A slight revival in 
imports of rubber boots and shoes into 
Canada is noted in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, External Trade branch, 
report for March. In that month Can- 
ada imported 590 pairs of rubber boots 
and shoes valued at $2,453, compared 
with 120 pairs, valued at $103, in 
March, 1942. No other rubber footwear 
was imported. 





Canadian Shoe Production Up 


MONTREAL, CAN.—A considerable in- 
crease was shown in the production of 
leather footwear in Canada in March, 
when the output totaled 3,185,049 pairs 
compared with 2,825,933 in the previous 
month and 2,921,536 in the correspond- 
ing month last year, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports. During the 
first quarter of this year production 
totaled 8,623,240 pairs compared with 
8,011,567 in the like period of the previ- 
ous year. 

By classification of purposes, in- 
creases over March last year were re- 
corded as follows: Footwear for men, 
an increase of 17 per cent; for boys and 
youths, two per cent; for women, six 
per cent; for misses and children, four 
per cent, and for babies and infants, 
seven per cent. 





Defends Manufacturers 
Against Accusation 


CINCINNATI—“We can’t get the qual- 
ity of leather we’d like to use,” and 
there are ceilings on prices, Cincinnati 
shoe manufacturers retorted to expres- 
sions by several Washington columnists 
to the effect that hidden price increases 
were preceptible in the shoe market. 

Citing one writer’s story that lower 
quality leather, stitchings, soles and 
the like were being used in shoes re- 
tailing now at prices comparable to 
pre-rationing, a Cincinnati spokesman 
making a popular priced women’s line 
added, “We manufacturers can’t help 
ourselves with restrictions on leather 
qualities obtainable fixed by the top 
Government regulatory agencies.” 

The spokesman who buttressed simi- 
lar views of colleagues in the business 
here, said, “The manufacturer is not 
the cause of the hidden price increase 
and the retailer is not to blame either.” 

Manpower shortage, on top of ma- 
terial seafcities, have not helped the 
situation, the Cincinnatian observed. He 
was quick to insist that there has been 
no technically-preventable “deteriora- 
tion” through use of “green help,” as 
current retailed shoes, were in many 
instances the output of “skilled hands 
with good training.” 


—_——__.— 


Ads for the Coupon-Thrifty 


St. PauLt, MINN.—Whereas, in the 
first days of rationing, shoe dealers 
went wild on the quality appeal, they 
are now settling down to a saner view 
of the situation, realizing that there 
are still shoes of varying degrees of 
quality to be sold, and that there are 
still buyers better served with lower- 
priced shoes. 

A survey of recent advertising here, 
shows the endeavor of copywriters to 
capture attention by use of striking 
headlines and interesting layout. The 
following are examples picked at ran- 
dom: 

“Just as We’ve ALWAYS Said— 
GOOD SHOES Are the Best Long-Term 
Investment”—Field-Schlick department 
store. 

“Conserve with SENSIBLY PRICED 
shoes. Shoe conservation is a patriotic 
American duty. Conserve .... ata 
sensible price.”—Burt’s Shoe Store on 
East 7th Street. 

“Let’s Get Down to Earth Literally 
—to Your Shoes! Real Ration Stamp 
Value.”—The Emporium in advertis- 
ing men’s sport shoes. 

“Your Shoes Lead a Multiple Life. 
Be Fashion-wise as Well as Ration- 
wise.”—Schuneman, Inc., in featuring 
a nationally advertised line of women’s 
shoes. 

“You want stout-hearted, long-wear- 
ing quality in your shoes . . . but you 
don’t want them to look that way.” 
Maurice L. Rothschild. 

“Fewer shoes?” “Yes! Less Quality? 
No—Not one Iota has been sacrificed. 
It’s just Yankee Sense to get the Most 





Golf Shoes 
BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


$3.60 REMOVABLE 


SPIKES 


AT ONCE 
DELIVERY 






* Brown Elk Uppers 
* Color Combinations 
* Goodyear Welt 





Style £2165 
Sizes 6-12 





a GOLF SHOES 


Men's No. 2160 & 216 
Ladies’ No. 2140- dat BOGE) <tnececeveacoesss 


Send for Catalogp—ASCO ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 


Quality for Coupon 17. 


”"__The Empor- 
ium. 
“Dignified Beauty — Businesslike 
Duty.” . . . Husch Bros. 
“Fashions for Fighters, on Front 


Line and Home Front—-Comfort and 
Conservative Smartness.”—The Free- 
man Shoe Store 

With such eye-catching lines, the 
public is being kept not only shoe-con- 
scious, but coupon-thrifty, and despite 
rationing, business goes merrily on. 


Shoe Buying Still 
Ahead of °42 


WORCESTER, Mass. — Shoe buying 
dropped a little after the holiday weeks, 
but still has kept far in advance of the 
same period of 1942. Play shoes, espe- 
cially those not rationed, have sprung 
to the front with a decided demand 
for mixed colors. The stores which were 
fortunate enough to have any two-tones 
on hand saw them sold as soon as dis- 
played. 

From statistics gathered from the 
principal stores it is learned that sales 
are approximately 23 per cent over 
those of last year. Accessories, espe- 
cially bright colored bags and gloves, 
have been extremely good. Buyers at- 
tribute this to the feminine desire for 
color; not being able to get this in 
their shoes, they are going to extremes 
in other items of their apparel. 


Salesmen in Army 


Worcester, Mass. — Ben Sheftel, 
manager of the Morse Shoe Store, re- 
ports that Edward Katz, Philip Levi- 
ton, Saul Katz, Theodore Rabinowitz, 
Harry Cohen, Donald Botway and Aivin 
Goff of his sales force are now all in 
the Army. Mr. Sheftel has made re- 
placements with girls and women. 
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real source of profits. 


Inquiries invited 
357 Fourth Avenue 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


PU 


Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
TIT 


WHEILLIAM ISELIN & Co.. INC. 


and Selling Agents 
of Shoes, Leather 
and Allied Products 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 





Children’s Department 
Emphasizes Correct Sizes 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—C. W. Witschen, 
children’s shoe buyer at the Montgom- 
ery Fair department store here, is 
playing harder than ever the “proper 
fit” theme in merchandising—and as 
a result is showing a better volume this 
Spring than last year. 

“We think with fewer pairs of shoes 
available that getting the right fit 
from the start has a lot to do with 
durability,” Mr. Witschen is telling his 
customers, “because the kids just na- 
turally take better care of them.” He 
points out that more walking and out- 
door play inspired by the war is also 
creating more wear. 

Though maintaining all sizes is a 
difficult problem, with stock hard to 
obtain, the Montgomery Fair shoe de- 
partment is continuing its specializa- 
tion in children’s footwear. One fea- 
ture which Mr. Witschen recently added 
is a huge display panel entirely across 
the face of the stockroom which is di- 
vided into 48 sections. Twelve by four 
feet, this is intended to display the 
unusually complete range carried. 
Sizes are shown from 4% to 3, up to 8 
in growing girls’ lines, and with many 
in-between sizes plainly shown. Widths 
are A to D. Reading from left to right 
across the board any mother can see 
the exact shoe for her children, and 
the mass display of 48 shoes has cre- 
ated a lot of attention. “We’re having 
a lot of trouble keeping so many shoes 
from being sold right off the board,” 
Mr. Witschen added, “and probably we 
will have to use dummys or cutduts 
later. But we continue to stress fitting, 
backed up with this board and the X- 
ray machine, and find that mothers 
believe in it more than ever.” 

A system developed to guarantee that 
the store will get the mother’s busi- 
ness for many years is recording of 
all baby shoe fittings as a basis for a 
direct mail program later on. After the 
child is two years old, the card cover- 
ing the customer is moved to an “ac- 
tive” file, and a mimeographed invita- 
tion to bring the tot in for an X-ray 
check of shoe fit is mailed out twice a 
year. This form letter merely points 
out that children’s feet grow exceed- 
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Harold Florsheim 


Receives Promotion 





Chicago — Word has been received 
here that Harold Florsheim, secretary of 
Florsheim Shoe Co., has recently been 
promoted to the rank of Lieut. Col. in 
the United States Army. Col. Florsheim, 
who was commissioned a major in the 
Quartermaster Corps, was originally 
stationed in the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot and is now in England. 





ingly fast, and that it will be wise for 
parents to take the simple precaution- 
ary measure of X-raying the feet every 
six months. Response to this idea has 
been tremendous, and has, in some in- 
stances, revealed actual cases of in- 
jury or potential injury to a child’s 
delicate feet by too-sudden growth. 
Naturally the idea isn’t to stimulate 
sales immediately, but to build up the 
kind of good will which can be counted 
on to bring the mother back again and 
again. 

After the child is five years old, a 
different form of direct mail is used, 
consisting of penny postcards sent out 
at regular intervals, announcing sales, 
new lines, and features known to be 
attractive in this particular case. “We 
like to feel we’ve helped the children 
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grow healthfully,” Mr. Witschen ob- 
served. “And nine out of ten of our 
high school girl customers insist on 
being X-rayed once in awhile just as 
they were when little girls.” 


Joseph C. Kimball 


WorcESTER, Mass.—Joseph C. Kim- 
ball, 76, past president of the Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts, died 
suddenly at his Newtonville home. Mr. 
Kimball was founder of the Kimball 
and Sherman Co., Haverhill shoe man- 
ufacturing firm. He was also vice- 
president of the Lewis A. Crossett Co. 
of North Abington; vice-president of 
the Abington National Bank; chair- 
man of the New England Council and 
president of the Haverhill Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Service Pins Awarded 


Worcester, Mass.—The Melville 
Shoe Company awarded service pins to 
12 employees who have been with the 
company ten or more years. 

The oldest member, Frederick W. 
Schultz, has been in service 35 years, 
the next oldest, Charles C. Seeman, 21 
years. The other ten range from 19 to 
15 years. 

The pins were presented by Ward 
Melville, president of the firm. 
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Classified and Want Ads 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








A TTENTION, -RETAIL SHOE SALES 

MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to cap- 
italize on your ability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 





SSISTANT WANTED—experienced  shoe- 

man, 40-45 or draft deferred, who is look- 
ing for something more than just a job. A 
worth-while proposition for the right man. 
Must be a gentile, really know the shoe busi- 
ness, and be interested in a permanent con- 
nection. Successful family store in suburban 
Pittsburgh. A. E. Miller, Sewickley, Pa. 





SELL US 


FOR CASH 
AND RATION CURRENCY 
YOUR SURPLUS SHOES 
WE BUY BETTER GRADES 
ANY QUANTITY—WRITE 
OR WIRE .- WE can give as reference 


any of the 15 leading St. Louis factories 


M. K. WEIL SHOE Co. 


1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis 














ANTED AT ONCE: Experienced shoe sales- 
man; permanent, good future. STEWART’S 
BOOTERY, Warrensburg, Missouri. 





LINE WANTED 


ALESMAN, very successful record, weil 

acquainted with retailers, jobbers, and chain 
store trade in the SOUTHERN STATES, 
excellent references, desires MANUFAC- 
TURER’S line WOMEN’S or MEN’S HOUSE 
SLIPPERS. PLAYSHOES WITH WOODEN 
SOLES. I’m in New York beginning of June. 
Address Box 780, care Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











Canadian Stocks of 
Cattle Hides Lower 


MONTREAL, CAN.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that stocks 
of raw cattle hides held by tanners, 
packers and dealers in Canada at the 
end of March amounted to 449,184 com- 
pared with 535,198 on the correspond- 
ing date last year. Stocks of other 
types included the following (figures 
for March last year in brackets) ; calf 
and kipskins 600,959 (764,687); goat 
and kidskins 50,557 (159,018); sheep 
and lambskins 79,777 dozen (78,922 
dozen). 





FOSITION WANTED 





34 year old supervising manager for nine 


stores of a national shoe chain seeking 
to improve position. Present annual salary 
$7,200.00. Address #781, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. A 





FOR SALE 


RAFTED—FORCED TO SELL: Unusual 

opportunity established family shoe store 
with good reputation; sales last year $50,000. 
New outstanding front and equipment. York 
air conditioning. 100% location—8 miles from 
downtown Pittsburgh, Pa. Address #782, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 


1-N. 4th St Philadelphia, Poa 
a ee CT 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 

108-110 Duane Street, New York 

Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


AMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120° N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phene Lomba 2062 








SHOE STORES WANTED 


FOR CASH 
Men’s, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as- 
sumed. Write in confidence to 


A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Unusual references on request 





“Sole Truth” Produces 
Shoe Confidence 


Kokomo, IND.—Turner’s Department 


Store made use of “Sole Truth” to pro- 


duce shoe confidence in the Kokomo 


trading area. The “Sole Truth” was as 
follows: 


“There is considerable misunder- 


standing concerning the quality of sole 
leather now available for civilian foot- 
wear. 


“The Government does not set aside 


all of the best sole leather. 


“The Government is interested only 


in military weights of sole leather. 





WE BUY 
SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 
YOUR NAME AND BRAND PROTECTED 
IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
898 READE STREET 
Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 New York City 




















“While this reduces the quantity 
available for civilian footwear it does 
not prevent the use of the finest qual- 
ity bend soles that have always been 
used in the manufacture of quality 
shoes.” 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 


Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
<7 Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication Bi 
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TREE | 


( FULL TYPE ) 


A PRIORITY FREE ITEM THAT YOU CAN 
MERCHANDISE FOR THE DURATION 


The new ALL WOOD “V” Tree is an adaptation of the regular 
Miller Shoe Trees except that metal parts are replaced with strong, 


tn demonstrating the ease and simply constructed parts of wood. 
speed of adjustments, apply Men who want to preserve the shape and appearance of their shoes 
pencil to solid end of pin, will find that the V tree is made for long and efficient service. 


Its smart walnut stain finish attracts the eye and its easy to change 
adjustments will please the practical buyer. 

The demand for V trees is already proving that they are an easy to 
move profit maker. The need and the demand for a tree like this is 
growing. 

Made in all sizes and widths corresponding to Men's shoe sizes. 


























O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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Shoe and Bag Combinations 
Add to Sales 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Reduced volume 
of footwear sales has been at least 
partially compensated for by an in- 
creased emphasis on shoe and bag com- 
binations at My Shop, outstanding 
women’s specialty store here, which 
operates a large shoe department. 

When a display of unrationed nov- 
elty, sports and canvas footwear was 
displayed recently, the management 
found that many of the women were 
asking for handbags to match—stat- 
ing that since these shoes would be 
doing duty as “dress footwear” they 
would like to complete the effect with 
handbags. Consequently, a new line 
of rough fabric and novelty handbags, 
colors chosen to complement the foot- 
wear involved, has been laid in and 
strongly featured. 

“We’ve found that many of our cus- 
tomers are wearing these unrationed 
styles to social affairs and work where 
nothing but the most up-to-the-minute 
leather shoe would have been accepted 
before,” it was pointed out. “Adding 
to the effect with the handbag line 
gives a certain smartness or at least 
fashionable note which justifies wear- 
ing footwear of this type.” 


Seasonal Let-Up in Sales 


WorceEsTER, Mass.—There has been 
a seasonal let-up in sales throughout 
this area, but not the complete drop 
expected because of the heavy Easter 
buying and the using up of ration 
stamps. In the higher priced brackets 
there already is a big demand for 
white, both plain and in combination 
where available, while in the lower 
brackets the buying is almost entirely 
on sport shoes. Merchants in this ter- 
ritory predict a tremendous turnover 
in Summer styles as soon as the new 
ration coupon is available. Brown still 
stands foremost in wall toe styles. 
Either very low or medium heels are 
much to the front. Stepins, open toe, 
medium heel are leaders in this class. 


Store Closed for Duration 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Clark & Knowl- 
ton, shoe retailers, have gone to war. 
That is literally true—and so the store 
has been closed for the duration. 
Samuel Knowlton, a member of the 
firm, is a Major in the United States 
Army, while Philo Clark, his partner, 
has also joined the forces fighting for 
democracy, leaving no one at home to 
look after the footwear wants of cus- 
tomers who had long given the store 
their patronage. 


Attached to Glider Outfit 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Patrick Carlin of 
the order department of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation here is 
now in the United States Army. He is 
attached to the infantry. glider outfit 
which is located in North Carolina. 
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